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For the Register. 
A TRIBUTE TO THE MEMORY OF 


COL. HENRY PURKITT. 


A good man has departed to the world of 


spirits. Why this almost universal manifesta- 
tion of sympathy at the death of w private citi- 
zen't Why this general interest in the public 
press to chronicle the departure of one whe, 


anies who pay in advance for 


scontinued, except atthe discre 


citable passions. His passions indeed, were 
said to have been so strong that he some- 
times found it difficult to keep them under prop- 
ersubjection. He gradually, however, aequired 
so complete a mastery over them, that during 
the latter years of his life, one would hardly be- 
lieve he had ever possessed them. A generally 
good disposition, and early good principles in a 
young man entering upon life, are essential 
pledges of his safety and success. In the pres- 
ent instance, the natural vivacity of his mind, 
his exuberant spirits, his warm and generous 
affections were directed to objects that were 
laudable and safe; he was drawn to his daily 
duties by the pleasure which occupation afford- 








for several years, has been in the retirement of | ed him, and placed the point of honor in acting 


domestic life? Surely greater and wealthier 
men have died, and yet no mention, more than 
in the ordinary way, has been made of their de- 
parture. Because, says one Journal in this city, 
‘ Uprightness and exactness were prominent at- 
tributes of his character, and universal eharity 


and love for all mankind were sincerelypexhib- 
ited in all his social intercourse. He hadtroops 


of friends, but we never heard that he had an 
enemy.’ Becaose, says another Journal, ‘ fn 
every public office he was diligent, faithful, and 
strictly upright—in all the duties of domestic 
life, exemplary. 
position, he was always ready to aid and sus- 
tain with his counsel and his substance, the de- 
pressed and unfortunate.’ Because, said one 
of his aged friends, a few days since, ‘ He was 
a man of inco ible integrity, of warm and 
generous affections, and of a kind, charitable, 
and benevolent spirit. He was a father to the 
fatherless, the widow's friend, and encour- 
ager and helper of deserving ‘ouagis strug- 
gling for subsistence.’ ” 

It is fitting, therefore, when soch a man dies, 
that some notice should bewtaken of his life and 
character. This is due, if not to his fame, yet to 
the interest which all have in those ‘ who were 
born, and who have acted, as though they were 
born for their country and for mankind,’ even 
though circumstances over which they had no 
contro}, may have operated to circumscribe the 
sphere of their influence. Besides, such por- 
traitures serve as examples to the young, to en- 
courage and stimulate them to virtuons deeds, 
as they journey on to manhood. And it is fit- 
ting also, that the Register should be the vehi- 
cle ; since the subject of this notice was, at his 
decease, probably the oldest Unitarian layman 
in this country, and received the Register into 
his family, and read it with interest, from the 
issue of the first nnmber to almost the last that 
was issued previous to his departure. 

Let us, then, pass in review his early life, 
and endeavor, if we can, to discover the secret 
springs of his actions, and those influénces 
which tended to form and develope a character 
of such general excellence, and so universally 
respected. After which, a brief view of his po- 
litical and religious upinions, and the distinguish- 
ing traits of his character will close this article. 

My object is not to ealogise the dead ; but to 
exhibit a man whose will was truly receptive of 
good from the Lord, one who really lived the 
doctrines which he professed. I shall dwell 
upon his excellent character, therefore, for the 
sake of promoting our own improvement. IT 
point to his example in order that it may be fol- 
lowed,—in order that we mav call upon each 
other, and upon our young friends in particular, 
to follow in the steps of the upright man. My 
object is not to dwell upon the dire consequen- 
ces of perverting the good and truth which we 
are endowed with faculties to receive, but to 
point to the beautifal character of the man who 
suffers himself to be under the divine guidance. 
and rejoices in the salvation to which he is 
called. 
man. Let us then strive to regulate our lives 
by Christian principles, and be what we admire! 
And asa further inducement, let us recollect 
that ‘the end of that man is peace.’ Here is 
encouragement for all,—here is consolation for 
the relatives and friends of the departed! ‘The 
end of that man is peace’—everlaeting peace— 
eternal repose, in the blissfal mansions of his 
Heavenly Father. 

Col. Henry Perkitt was born, in this city, 
March 18, 1755. His father was a German, 
who came to this country shortly before the 
birth of Henry. His parents were of gentle 
blood, enterprising, intelligent and religious. 
From them he received his earliest religious im- 
pressions. While he was blessed with their 
présence, he received from their lips and exam- 
ple those lessons of industry and sobriety, of 
duty and faithfulness, of goodness and truth 
which became germs in his mind, stored up for 
future use, to be developed and to operate 
through all his future life. Here, then, are 
those influences, working in secret and in silence, 
yet with Power, to mould and mature his char- 
ihe or mes education was greatly 
of lllinae <ocla cou as the public schools 

- This deficiency he 
felt and lamented through his whole life 
: » and 
took care that his descendents should enjoy th 
: . : : e 
inestimable blessing of which he himeelf had 
been deprived. He served a regular appren- 
ticeship, during which time he acquired a re- 
Spect and confidence of his master by his dili- 
gent and faithful attention to business. Such 
were his early impressions and habits, that there 
can be no doubt that their auspicious influence 
on his youthful mind contributed to the develop- 
pave oe NaH cat character and for- 
neuktiinheceeh ate in a way where many 
cence in acta Pte : a ry weston st 
a pereicionnesenehe he a in the form 
Success. Fact unha il ore a 
virtas efe Pplly emonstrates that the 
youth, thrownupon his own resour- 
Ces in early Jife. j 
y lile, is frequently put to the severest 
test .and often falls und wt araagt 
wera nder the blighting influence 
by which it is agsail d ° 
Perverted sensi “3 pty ane 20, 
ment, and unhallowed passion, 


Of a generous and noble dis- 


We cannot bat admire the upright | 


| well his part. His taste was manly and just; 

he did not miscall dissipation, enjoyment, nor 
revelry, mirth, nor ribaldry, wit. He early be- 
gan to take counsel from prudence, and to send 
his thoughts into the future. He began betimes 
to ask himself for a reason of his conduct, to 
act by plan, and to look to the end. Asa re- 
markable instance of this, it may be stated, that 
as soon as he was settled in business he married, 
and as soon as his circumstances allowed, he 
purehased, to use his own expression, ‘ a house 
in which to dwell, a pew in which to worship, 
and a tomb in which my body will one day lie 
buried.’ 


In early life he listened with solemnity to the 
injunction, to beware of the first step in the path 
of evil. He had a good comprehension of the 
hazard of a first deviation from the path of vir- 
tue. Such was this truly good man through all 
that period when the most durable impressions 
are received and the moral bias is generally con- 
tracted. Happily, he did not need the smart of 
guilt to make him virtuous, nor the regret of 
follyto make him wise. He seems to have 
| been early initiated in that caution and self-dis- 
trust, which he used through life to inculcate. 

His example taught that ‘ we have but aslender 
|hold of our virtues; they ought, therefore, to 
,be cherished with care, and practiced with 
diligence.’ Examples were not wanting to con- 
| vince him, that he who holds parley’ with vice 
}and dishonor, is sure to become their slave and 
|vietim. ‘ The heart is more than half corrupt- 
ed,’ says a good man, ‘ that does not burn with 
‘indignation at the slightest attempt to seduce it.’ 

His virtuous youth brought blessings to the 
| whole remainder of his life. It gave him the 
‘entire use of his faculties of both body and mind 
|to a good old age, and the fruit of his enterprise 
page devotion to business. lts effects appeared 
in that keen sense of right and wrong which he 





| stevape possessed ; in his strict integrity ; in his | 


regard for justice ; in his love of occupation, 
that made activity delight; in his distaste for 
notoriety, and his preference of private, social 
and domestic life. Beginning well, he advanced 


— unremitting steps in the race of virtue, and | 


arrived at the end of life in peace and honor. 


At the age of twenty one, in May 1776, he 
—-" the military service of his country, io 
| the artillery, under Capt. James Swan. Afiter- 
| wards he joined the second regiment of Dra- 
goons, commanded by Col. Elisha Sheldon. 
He was at the battle of Germantown and Bran- 
dywine, and in ‘several other skirmishes. He 
was present, as a spectator, in that memorable 
demonstration of determined resistance to the 
| British Government—the destruction of the Tea 
vin Boston Harbor. Though not an immediate 
| actor in that exciting scene, yet he entered into 
jall the spirit of it, and joined in. the acclama- 
| tions, and shared in the exultations of those who 
assembled on the occasion. After seven years 
and two months faithful services in the war of 
the Revolution, at its close he received an hon- 
| orable discharge, signed by George Washing- 
(ton. This autograph is now in the possession 
of the family. On his return home, he betook 
himself to his former occupation. By the dili- 
gent and faithful discharge of the duties of his 
calling, he acquired the respect and confidence 
of a large and continually increasing circle of 
acquaintance. He took an active and promi- 
nent part in the politics of his day. Such was 
his original strength of mind, his energy of 
purpose, his unbending integrity, and his gen- 
| eral excellence of character, that several offices 
| of honor and emolument were proffered him, 
| but which his consciousness of deficiency, and 
| uniform modesty, compelled him to deeline. 
To the many pressing solicitations of his politi- 
cal friends, his answer was, ‘ Let the office be 
filled by competent men—men whom the office 
needs, not men who need the office.’ The only 
office he could be prevailed on to accept for 
any great length of time was that of General 
Inspector of Fish for this Commonwealth, and 
he contributed much by his personal exertions 
to give a high character to that staple article of 
Massachusetts commerce. Indeed he may be 
said to have been the father of the enterprise. 
He was appointed to this office by Gov. Strong, 
in 1803. He retained the office about thirty 
five years, when he voluntarily resigned it, and 
retired from public observation. He also rep- 
resented his native town in the State Leyisla- 
ture. He was one of the original members and 
founders of the Massachusetts Charitable Me- 
chanic Association, founded in 1795. He served 








as a member of its government, and was always 
active in promoting its interests. In truth, he was 
Proud to be numbered among the mechanics of 
the city, and was never weary in his exertions to 
Promote the welfare and elevate the character 
of that class of society. 


He took great interest in the political eontro- 
versies of former years, and after his retirement 
from business devoted much of his time to his- 
torical and general reading. Deeply lamenting 
the defects of his early education, he watched 
with peculiar interest the progress of our pub- 
lic schools, regarding them as institutions cal- 
culated to elevate the character of the great 


not unfrequently prove sources of imminest per- 
il to inexperienced youth. In the instance of 
the subject of this notice, his earliest religious 
impressions must have formed the only impor- 
tant security against the evils incident to his 
This is the only perceivable cause 
“lof that sobriety and self-restraint for which he 


terials of its own destruction. I: will become 
a prey to every aspiring and reckless dema- 
gogue, and at last fall, by the very hands too, 
which should have been the first to protect and 
perpetuate it.’ The education of the people he 
regarded as ‘the best means of enabling them 
to resist popular delusions, and of furnishing 
them the means and incentives to an honorable 
ambition.’ 

Few things gave him greater pleasure than 
to converse with his friends on the principles 
and merits of Washington’s Administration. 
‘ His government,’ he maintaired, ‘ was admin- 
istered with such integrity, such wisdom, and 
such impartiality, that it seemed wholly em- 
ployed in acts of beneficence. It caused the oil 
of gladness to brighten the face of labor every 
where, and the whole country to wear the 
smile of prosperity.’ He always claimed for 
Washington the unqualified love and gratitude 
of the nation. He retained, to extreme old 
age, a vivid recollection of the scenes of the 
American Revolution, and always alluded to 
them, and to the administration of Washington, 
with deep sensibility. He evidently retained 
throughout life the most profound admiration 
of the character of him who conducted the coun- 
try through that fearful struggle. The image 
of Washington was laid deep in his memory. 


In his political principles and opimons, he 
was emphatically a republican. He regarded 
a republic as that form of government, in which 
the administration necessarily prescribe to them- 
selves the general good as the object of all 
| their measures ; a government founded on the 
reason and interests of the society governed. 
He regarded it as the best government ever es- 
tablished on earth, when properly balanced and 
checked, and when it performed its legitimate | 


to the prejudices and passions of the people. | 


He always regarded neutrality in political af- | 


fairs an offence, and indifference about state and | 
national concerns as the result either of insensi- | 
bility to the public welfare, or a selfish desire of | 
getting favor with both sides at the expense of | 
‘the honest. Hence he always regarded it as a/ 
political and religious duty to exercise that in- | 
| estimable right of a freeman, to cast his vote | 
| whenever there was to be an election by the peo- | 
| ple. He loved his country with equal purity | 
|} and fervor. He voted for those as rulers, who, 
in hig judgment, would prefer the durable good 
of the whole to the transient advantage of the} 
whole or a part; men who would act as they | 
| ought, and not in subordination to the passions 
which it is the object of government to control. | 
| «I want,’ said he, ‘to be governed by reason 
and law, not by force and passion. The for- 
mer will perpetuate our institutions, the latter | 


| will destroy our liberties.’ 





In his religi#ws belief he was a Unitarian. | 
| He was the oldest member of the Federal street | 
| congregation, with which he had been connected 
| for more than sixty years. Though a native of | 
| Boston, his early years were not spent within | 
that ecclesiastical connexion, and it is not pos- | 
sible to learn the precise date at which he join- | 
ed the Society worshipping on the spot now oc- | 
‘eupied by that Society. It was, however, | 
| while it bore the mame of the Presbyterian | 
church, in Long Lane, and while it was under 
| the pastoral chatge of the immediate successor 
of Mr. Morehead, the first minister. The 
whole number of communicants at the time of | 
Dr. Belknap’s accession, was sixty five. Among 
these appears the nameof Henry Parkitt. Not 
one of the sixty five men now reinain on the 
earth. This enumeration was made in 1787. 
Mr. Purkitt had therefore been a communicant 
in that church more than fifty nine years, at the 
time of his death, and had assisted at the set- 
tlement of four ministers. He attended church 
for the last time, on the first Lord’s day in June 
of the Summer before the last, after which his 
infirmities compelled him to remain at home, 
though his mental faculties continued to be clear, 
and till within a very few weeks before his de- 
cease, the Sabbath was spent by him principally 
in listening to the Bible, which was read to him 
at his request. ‘Till his growing infirmities 
and his great age rendered it necessary for him 
to tarry within his own doors, he was constant 
in his attendance on the public services of reli- 
gion. 

The objects of religion always presented 
themselves with a strong interest to his mind. 
The relation of the world toits author, and of 
this life to the future, could not be contemplat- 
ed by him without the greatest solemnity. Sub- 
tle questions of theology he neither pretended 
nor desired to investigate, satisfied that they re- 
lated to points uncertain or unimportant. He 
regarded religion as a practical subject, and as 
designed to operate by a few simple and grand 
truths on the affections, actions, and habits of 
men. He judged the doctrines of faith accord- 
ing to their moral tendency. Any system of 
religious belief that tended to produce morbid 
fanaticism, inexplicable sensations, and artifici- 
al raptures, that have no good aspect upon reli- 
gious obedience, he utterly discountenanced. 
He regarded life more than doctrines,temper more 
than tenets, and the serene and beneficent spi- 
rit of charity more than the vociferous outcries 
of sectarian dogmas. He endeavored to live 
the life which leads to heaven by combining 
piety with charity ; external sanctity with inter- 
nal sanctity, and a renunciation of the world 
during a life in the world. His piety consisted 
in thinking and speaking with proper solemnity 
on religious concerns , in practicing his devo- 
tions with becoming humility; in frequenting 
the place of public worship, and attending de- 
voutly to the discourses there delivered ; in re- 
ceiving the sacrament of the holy supper, and 
in a due observance of the various parts of di- 
vine worship, according to the appointments of 
the church. His charity consisted in cultiva- 
ting good will towards theneighbor, and endea- 
voring to promote his interest, in being guided 
in all his actions by justice and equity, and in 
this manner discharging every duty. He did 


ments and usefulness, He pointed to them as 
‘ beacon-lights,’ as ‘ sentinels to guard our lib- 
erties,’ and as ‘stars in our political firmament.’ 
It was his opinion that‘ a democracy uneduca- 
ted, is a voleano, which conceals the fiery ma- 


functions without yielding in the slightest point 


God, while he lived in the pmetice of piety, 
without at the same time living in the continu- 
al exercise of charity. His piety was the 
outward manifestation of his inward worship, 
the essence of which was charity. In other 
words, he lived the life of piety, originating 
from the life of charity. He did not think of 
heaven as a reward, nor entertain in his mind 
the least idea of merit. Of this, his whole 
life was a living witness. He never thought it 
necessary to renounce the world, to reject from 
his mind all worldly concerns, and engage him- 
self continually in pious meditation on God, on 
salvation, and eternal life ; to devote his whole 
life to prayer, to the reading of the Scriptures, 
and the perusal of pious books. He believed 

that to renounce the world is to love God, and to 
love the neighbér ; and that we manifest our 
love to God when we live according to his com- 
mandments, and our love to the neighbor when 
we are in the faithful performance of our use. 
It ig necessary, therefore, in order that we may 
receive the life of heaven, that we should live 
in the world, and engage in the various offices 
and employments of life. A life of abstrac- 

tion from secular concerns is a life of thought 
and faith separate from a life of love and cha- 

rity; and in such a life, the principle which 

prompts man to desire and to promote the good 

of the neighbor, must necessarily perish. 

It is a common saying, that every mae is his 

own neighbor, that every one should first take 

care of himself ; or, in other words, that cha- 

rity begins »t home. Mr. Purkitt, early in life, 

took care to provide for himself the necessaries 

of life, such as food, raiment, and a glace of 

habitation, and other things which his situation 

in civil life necessarily required of him And 

this he ought to have done, not only for timself, 











| but also for his family and his dependents ; and 
{not for the present time only, but also, so far as 
| he could, for the future. For unless a man pro- 


vide for himself the necessaries of Jife, he can- 
not be in circumstances to exercise charity, 
being himself in want of all things. He not 
only took care to provide things necessary for 
the body, but be provided also for the necessa- 
ry requirements of the minds of his children 
and grand children, storing them with such 
knowledges as wou!d raised them in intelligence 
and wisdom, and thus qualify them for being of 
service to their fellow citizens, tu their country, 
and to the church, and thus answer the end of 
their being. Acting thus, hecertainly provided for 
his own and their spiritual welfare to eternity. 
This was the end he had in view in his actions so 
far as they related to himself and his family. 
He must first have provided for himself, before 
he could be in a situation to provide fer others, 
He labored, not that he migh® become richer 
than others, nor solely for the sake of riches, of 
pleasure, or of station, for that would have 
been selfishness; but, on the contrary, he la- 
bured to procu hes that he miytt thercby 
promote the good of his fellow citizens, ot so- 
ciety in general, of his country, and of the 
church. Thus, though charity began at home, 
with him it did not end there. He gave to the 
the poor, and assisted the needy, yet with pru- 
dence, and with a view to good as the result. 
saad he bestowed his bounty on a poor and 
needy villian, he would pave confirmed him in 
his evil, and supplied him with the means of 
doing evilto others. He not only assisted the 

deserving poor and needy, but, as I have alréa- 
dy remarked, he practiced charity in a much 
higher and better sense; viz., in doing what 
was right in every action of life, and in the 
faithful performance of his duty in every office 
which he filled. In so doing, he promoted the 
welfare of his fellow citizens, and of his coun- 
try. He acted on the great doctrine, that who- 
ever performs his duty irom a principle of duty, 
and does what is just froma principle of justice, 

exercises charity. This ia true in all instances, 

whether in private or in public life ; as with 

the behavior of children to their parents, and of 

parents to their children; of servants tv their 
masters, and of masters to their servants; of 
subjects to their rulers, and of rulers to their 

subjects ; of teachers to their pupils, and of pu- 

pils totheir teachers. A man, therefore, who 

does good of any kind, for ite own sake, from 

the love of it, withont the hope of remuneration, 

and who acts sincerely and justly for the sake 

of sincerity and justice, loves his neighbor, and 

exercises charity ; for he acts from the love of 
good, sincerity, and justice ; and consequently, 

from love to those in whom good, sincerity and 


justice dwell. 


But the good man has passed away. I have 
endeavored to portray his character to the best 
ot my ability, without partiality, and after many 
years intimate acquaintance with it. Through- 
out his life, he combined in a large degree un- 
bending rectitude with unsophisticated kindness 
of heart. In the discharge of his duty he nev- 
er knew fear. He was naturally above any 
thing like timidity ; ané religious principle had 
still more effectually taught him to do right 
‘ uncaring consequences,’ He was fond of the 
retirement of domestic life; and it was here 
that his qualities as a Ausband, a father, a grand- 


father, and a friend appeared to the best advan- 


tage. It was here he shed around him an 
attractive sphere of high moral excellence. 
His disposition was charitable, kind and bene- 
volent. He possessed strong passions which, on 
some occasions, produced regret. He was 
loved and venerated at home, and all found hap- 
piness underhis hospitable roof. His last ill- 
ness was kindly determined by the Divine Pro- 
vidence to be short ; and though tfe cloud gather- 
ed thickly over his intellect, it was only but fora 
few days, before death set him free from the 
incumbrance of the flesh, and his spirit rose to 
a higher sphere of life, at the age of 91 years. 

‘It is appointed unto all men once to die.’ 
And a glorious appointment it is! For in the 
heavens we shail be forever released from frailty 
and disease, from temptation and sorrow, from 
trial and conflict, from all that is painful and 
disagreeable, from the experience and the sight 


of distrees, from the company of the bad, from 


whatever makes earth a place of trial rather 
than reward, and of pain rather than serenity ! 
Especially is it a blessing to the aged ! ‘To those 
who have outlived many of the pleasures of 


whom life is becoming little more than an occa- 
sion of patient waiting the will of Providence. 


we may rejoice in the light of their wisdom and 
the serenity of their virtue, but that we may see 
in them a conclusive proof that to die is gain. 
This is especially true of those who in their old 
age present an example of the believers’ trust, 
having made preparation for their departore ; 
yet on whom the infirmities of declining life are 
gathering so fast that their presence reminds us 
how much they will gain though we apparently 
lose by their removal to another world. They 
seem to be standing at the nearest point to a 
spiritual existence, waiting till some hand shall 
be stretched out to guide them across the ravine. 
Death, when it shall remove them, though it 
will deprive us of many a pleasant and holy in- 
fluence, will do no violence to our feelings ; 
for concerning him whose well-spent years have 
reached far beyond the usual limit of life, we 
are ready to say, ‘ he has come to his grave in 
a full age, like as a shock of corn cometh in his 
season!’ His longer continuance here, we feel, 
wuuld have been unseasonable. Nature pointed 
out that it was time for him to go. And as we 
marked hia failing strength, the gradual decay 
of corporeal faculties, and the impaired mani- 
festation of mind, we begged only that he might 
have a gentle departure from the flesh. And 
when we turn our thoughts from his condition 
here to that into which he passes in the other 
life, how delightful is it to believe that he is 
there free and strong, a partaker in the employ- 
ments as well as the felicities of heaven.”’ 

“ 4. 8s. 





For the Register. 


THE ‘PHILOSOPHY OF PENAL LAWS’ EXAM- 
INED. 


Mr. Epitor:—I have read with care the arti- 
| cle in your last number but one, entitled *Phi- 
| losophy of Penal Laws.’ I differ widely from 
| the views advanced by your correspondent, 
J. F., and doubt very much the correctness of 
| his Philosophy. Let us analyse his views and 
|see what they amount to. If I understand 
| him aright, he lays down a general principle, as 
, the basis of his ‘Philosophy of Penal Laws.’— 
| The principle is that ‘al/ men are born free and 
equal,’ This principle, your correspondent 
' thinks, is recognized in the New Testament, 





where we are taught to Jove our 


The aged seem to be spared to us, not only that 


ed, until he sees him dead at his feet.’ And 
therefore, the inference of your correspondent 
is, that Christians, by the instrumentality of the 
law, should do the same. But why not follow 
the example of the savage a little further, with 
equal propriety? If the murderer escape and 
cannot be reached, the savage ‘is not satisfied,’ 
does not regard himself as ‘duly avenged,’ un- 
less he can accomplish the death of the next 
kin. Why not adopt this principle into our 
pena! laws? It can be full justified and success- 
fully defended by your correspondent’s ‘Philos- 
ophy.’ Look at the family of the murdered man; 
they experience great sorrow and suffering from 
the loss of a beloved object of affection, by the 
hand of violence. Shall the family of the mur- 
derer, by his escape, be free from all this suf- 
fering? Will the law whose object it is to make 
all feel that they stand upon the same level and 
are equally cared for, in its provisions, permit 
this! Will it not thus shew that it regards one 
family as of more value and worth than another? 

Does not the ‘principle’. then peremptorily re- 
quire, that the family of the murderer should 

suffer the loss of a beloved object of affection by 

violence, and therefore, as the murderer him- 
self has escaped, why not put to death the next 
of kin, that the family of the murdered man 

may be duly avenged. I can see no reason 

why your correspondent J. F., should not in 

accordance with his ‘Philosophy of Penal Laws’ 

go to this extent. 

Your correspondent seems to fee] that his 

Philosophy is not in accordance with what are 

understood to be the instructions of the gospel. 

And he endeavors, therefore, to answer an ob- 

jection, which he anticipates from this quarter. 

His answer to the anticipated objection, if 1 un- 

derstand it, is this. That private revenge is 

forbiddenin both the,Mosaic and the Christian sys- 

tems, but that the enforcement of the lertalionis, 
the law of revenge, is committed to the Govern- 
ment andthe law, and required to be sacredly 
y cared for by then. And is it so, that the Chris- 

tian system only transfers the infliction of the blow 
of vengence, from the hand of the individual to 
the more certain and powerful hand of the law ? 
Does the Christian system say to the man who 
is meditating revenge for the murder of a bro- 
ther,‘ you must not take the murderer's life, 
but, at the same time, you may be assured that 
your desire for revenge, which is a natural, a 
sacred, an almost holy desire, shall be fully glut- 
ted, by seeing that life taken through the pow- 





neighbor as |er of the law.—I must coffess I have not so un- 


‘ourselves. From this general principle he first | derstood the requisitions of Christianity—I have 


| draws the general inference, that all laws should 
| be so framed as to cause each member of the 
community to feel that he is regarded by the 
| laws as standing on the same level with every 
| other member; and is to be equally cared for, in 
| its provisions, with every other member. And 
| from this general inference of his Philosophy he 
j deduces a particular application, and that is, 

that the wise and exact and stern application, 
| of the ‘Law of Revenge’ is the appropriate ob- 
| jectof all penal enactments. And is this in- 
; deed sot Can it be that the whole science of 
| penal legislation is reduced to so simple a Phi- 
| losophy, in regard to its object, that it becomes 
especially, or at least principally the science of 
| meting out exact vengeance? And yet, if I 
understand your correspondent aright, he seems 
| to think that the great duty of penal legislative 
| action, is to ascertain, af possible, all the mice- 
| ties of penal inflictions, in their nature and in- 
| fluences, so as to mete out precise and exact 
vengeance. Do I misunderstand him! I think 
| not. He says ‘and ifa man of a violent spirit 
assaults his neighbor, and wounds him, causing 
him much humiliation, pain and sickness, and 
| is permitted, by law, to escape with a slight 
| forfeiture of money, which he can spare with- 
out material inconvenience, is the sufferer duly 
avenged, and is society well protected by such 
a comment upon the equality of men and their 
rights under God and the social compact *— 
Does not the principle under consideration per- 
emptorally require that the aggressor be put in 
the place of his unoffending victim that he may 
learn by ais own personal suffering how to ap- 
preciate his own nalure, and the greatness of his 
|crime, and how to judge of the excellence of 
the law of love?’ 
lish of this? Is it not that if a man has violent- 
ly plucked out the eye of another, he must not 
be punished by fine, (or upon the same principle 
by imprisonment,) but must have his own eye 





Now what is the plain Eng- 


supposed, in my ignorance of this * Philosophy 
of Penal laws’ that the object of Gospel instruc- 
tions, was to remove the spirit of revenge and 
the desire of revenge from the homan heart in- 
stead of merely restraining the outward act, 
or rather of transferring it from the hands of 
the individual to the power of the law.—And 
am I to understand from your correspondent, 
that, while we are bound to obey Christ's in- 
structions as individuals, and in our private ca- 
| pacities, we are not bound to regard them, when 
acting as Legislators and framing laws.—ls it 
true that in this nation, no one individual may, 
asa private man and with his own hands, 
avenge himself, while, at the same time, every 
man, as a Legislator, may and is in duty bound, 
to see to it that the penal laws of the land are 
so framed as to mete uut exact vengeance t 
Thus, Mr. Editor, it seems to me that your 
correspondent’s‘* Philosophy of Penal Laws’ is 
a‘ Philosophy falsely so called.’ But what, it 
may be asked, do I regard as the true Philoso- 
phy of Penal Lawst ‘All men are born free 
and equal.’ Let this be our starting point and 
and let it be admitted that this principle is re- 
cognized in the Scriptures, when we are taught 
to love our neighbors as ourselves. And let the 
general inference of your. correpondent be ad- 
mitted that the law should regard all alike, and 
should be so framed and so administered as to 
make all feel that they are equally regarded 
with all others. Thus far 1 see not but that 
your correspondent and myself may occupy the 
same ground. But from this point, and ar it 
relates to the manner of accomplishing this ob- 
ject—we shall probably diverge widely from 
each other. My Philosophy of Penal Laws 
would be this. 
Ist. We are to eradicate and banish the prin- 
dle of revenge from our whole Legal system. 
Ne man has a right under the Gospel to seek 
to be revenged. No community hae a right to 








plucked out? And why! Because, according 
to your correspondent, the sufferer would not 
in this way ‘be daly avenged. Because his 
Philosophical’ principle peremptorily requires 
that the aggressor be put in the place of his un- 
offending victim, that he may Jearn by his own 
personal suffering how to appreciate his own 
nature and the greatness of hiscrime. In other 
words, he could not learn from fine or impris- 
onment, just how much pain is felt and just 
how much {oss is incurred, in having an eye 
plucked out. And, therefore, lest the law 
should seem to regard one eye or ohne man, as 
of more worth than another, his eye must be 
plucked out. Such is the principle, the met- 
ing out of exact vengeance is the ‘Philosophy 
of Penal Laws.’ From this principle, your 
correspondent deduces the final conclusion, at 
which he has been aiming, and that is, that if 
a man violently take the life of another, exact 
vengeance cannot be meted out by the law, 
unless the life of the murderer be violently 
taken by its requisitions and its officers. But 
how does your correspondent sustain his posi- 
tion? Bya reference to the Mosaic code and 
the practices of savage nations. In regard to 
the Mosaic code, are we not taught by our Sa- 
vior himself, that, in some things it was made 
to conform in its requisitions to the hardness of 
the hearts of those, for whom it was prepared, 
and that it does not come up to the full require- 
ments of his own more spiritual system. And 
I would only say to your correspondent, that, if 
he chooses to take the Mosaic code, as his 
standard, let him take the whole of it, and plant 
himself upon it, as the appointed instrument of 
interpreting the Gospel. If he regards the 
practices of savage nations, as the true exposi- 
tion of what human society, under the light of 
the gospel, should seek to become, why not 
carry his reference a little further. He says, 


frame laws for the purpose of meting vut ven- 
geance. 

2nd. The object of the Jaw shobld be to 
protect the community and to reform the offen- 
der. I contend that the community has a right 
to protection, from the violence of the individu- 
al, by the power of the law. And by protec- 
tion Ido not mean merely protection from the 
further violence of the individual himself—but 
that punishment should be so administered, as 
to deter others from following the same course 
of violence. If this cannot be done without sa- 
crificing, the life of the guilty, then it will fol- 


Hlow that his life must be sacrificed. But, if 


society may be equally sure of protection in all 
the extent of its meaning, while yet the life of 
the offender is preserved ,—that life should not 
be taken. For the community have no right to 
ask that vengeance should be satisfied, by the 
vengeance of the law. They can only ask pro- 
tection. If that is secured to them, then their 
just claims are satisfied. And then comes into 
operation a third a most important principle 
of the Philosophy of the Penal Lawe,—and 
that is, 

3. That these laws should seek the reforma- 
tion of the offender. If the murderer can be 
so punished as to render it certain that he can 
never commit another murder, and so punished 
as to deter others from committing the same 
or similar crimes, while yet he is saved alive 
and favored with an opportunity, and a season to 
repent, and reform, then most surely should 
the ‘ Philosophy of Penal Laws’ seek to accom- 
plish both those purposes. Nor need the law, 
in doing this, give the appearance, as your cor- 
corespondent seems to fear, of not placing all 
on the same level and treating all alike. Be- 
cause the law does: treat all who are brought 
into the same relation to it, in the same manner 
But upon these three principles would my, Phi- 








their former years ; whose faculties are losing 











body of the people, and to increase their enjoy 


not believe that a man was worshipping 


their hold on the things about them, and to 


‘the savage unrelentingly hunts down the mur 
derer of his kindred, and can never be appeas- 


osophy of Pena] Lawe be based, the entire ab- 





sence of the spirit of revenge, the protection 
of the community immediately and directly, and 
also by deterring others from the same deeds of 
violence, and if compatible with this, the refor- 
mation of the individual offender. 

With two general remarks, I close. Ist I 

have never seen an argument in defence of Capi- 
tal Punishment, which did not, in some way re- 
cognize the propriety, or urge the importance 
of incorporating in our penal Laws, the princi- 
ple of revenge. Does Christianity allow us to 
incorporate any such principle in our laws? In 
other words, suppose that the community could 
be equally as well protected, without, as with 
capital punishment, would Christianity allow of 
that punishment, for the mere purpose of grati- 
fying a spirit of revenge? Would she not ra- 
ther say, spare, and svek to reform, the cul- 
prit? 
Again [ have always suspected the correct- 
ness of any position in morals which I have as- 
sumed, when [ found I could pot support it by 
direct appeal to the New Testament, when I 
had to resort to the Mosaic Institution, or to the 
practices of heathen and savage nations, for the 
means of interpreting the New Testament, as to 
make it support my position. J. W. 














REY. DR. HENRY WARE, JR. 


The Christian Examiner, for March, whose 
publication we barely named last week, con- 
tains a good variety of able and interesting arti- 
cles. Stuart on the Apocalypse—Schism, in 
the Society of Friends—St. Augustine and his 
Works—-Retribution—-Briggs’s Discourses— 
Doubts, concerning the Battle of Bunker Hill— 
Poetical Contributions—Memoir of Henry Ware 
—Religious Life in England—Notices of Re- 
cent Publications—Intelligence. 

Among this variety, the article which will 
be found most agreeable, perhaps, to the gen- 
eral reader, is the notive of the Memoir of Mr. 
Ware. We should be glad to speak of some of 
the other articles, but must limit ourselves now 
to a brief remark on this. There was no one 
better qualified to review this book, than the 
writer of the article here referred to. He 
speaks from personal knowledge, and relates, 
with great tenderness and beauty, some agreea- 
ble and touching incidents in Mr. Ware’s life, 
not named in the Memoir, and which help to il- 
lustrate, and heighten the interest felt, in his 
beautiful character. 

We give the following extracts :— 


* The childhood of Henry Ware was passed 
in Hingham, where he was born, April 21, 
1794. And that childhood was in harmony 
with the whole life. With nothing precocious 
or remarkable, he seems to have been always 
thoughtful and sedate, showing from the first a 
determination to become a minister, and exer- 
cising his gifis in writing and preaching ata 
very early age.’ 
” - * o * 

‘In 1815, at the age of 21, he began the 
work for which he had always longed, and 
from which his affections were never turned to 
the end of life,—the work of a minister of the 
Gospel. 
And here we would speak of a prominent 
trait in the character of Henry Ware. He was 
strictly and most consistently, by choice, prin- 
ciple, fitness, and unreserved devotion, a minis- 
ter. That which many assume from mingled 
motives and with various aims, he assumed, or 
rather accepted, as if no other occupation had 
ever occurred to him, and no other object could 
ever divert him. No other everdid. To the 
ministry first, to the ministry most, to the min- 
istry as above all other claims, he devoted his — 
life. Other objects engaged him, but none in-° 
consistent with this, none that superseded it, or 
made it even secondary fora moment. Every 
high and worthy cause awakened his interest, 
and received some share of his attention, but 
never to the forgetfulness of his calling, or the 
neglect of one of its duties. Few inen have 
done more than he for the many social, moral, 
and philanthropic movements of the day; yet who 
has uone more for the ministry of the Gospel ?” 

us -_ * * + 
He soon received an invitation to settle over 
the Second Church in Boston, and was ordain- 
ed the Ist of January, 1817. There he remain- 
ed nearly thirteen years; and though most of 
them were marked by weakness, if not illness, 
and several times he was wholly disabled, it is- 
safe to say, that few ministries of any duration 
or vigor have witnessed a greater amount of Ja- 
bor, a more entire devotion to spiritual interests, 
or larger and richer results. 
* * * » * 





In the autamn of 1830 he removed to Cam- 
bridge, and there spent twelve years in the Pro- 
fessorship of Pulpit Eloquence and the Pasto- 
ral Care. The office was made for the man, 
and the man for the office. 11 was the ministry 
still, and its chief object was the aid of the min- 
istry. Therefore he loved it. Ile brought to 
it the results of experience, a furnished and ever 
active mind, glowing but always tempered zeal, 
and a full heart. He could not fail of success, 
and he did not. The voices of those who were 
under his care, the usefulness of many since, 
and the unqualified sentiment of the whole de- 
nomination, if we may nut comprise many more, 
testify to the fidelity, the arduous labors, and 
the influence of this period of his life. It was 
an important period. With the ministry in 
Boston it makes the whole of his public life, 
and these two periods, nearly equal, are the 
marked divisions. How short were they, com- 
pared with many other ministries; yet how long 
do they appear, when measured by the thought 
of all they accomplished! They covered just 
a quarter of acentury, during which occurred 
the greatest changes and most important events, 
by which Unitarian Christians in this country 
have been effected. And now, in looking back, 
does the eye discern one figure or agency 50 In- 
separable from the whole, so efficient in ont 
nating, promoting, and controlling, 80 relie 
upon for energy and discretion combined, : 
busy with pen and voice in every province sil 
good work, and withal so true to his oe oat 
ing, nnobtrusive, quiet, spiritual in his influence , 
as Henry Ware! This may seem mene), Be 
had we not often heard it expressed by a ois 
less partial and better able to judge, we ‘divi 4 
not say it. But we believe there is_no individ- 
aal, with whom more minds have identified the 
" of liberal principles, or the 
progress and power , MM 
prevalence with them of an evangelical spirit. 
His own spirit was always evangelical, and he 
breathed it into the minds and ministry of not a 
few of his pupils, and of his brethren every- 
where. The Gospel was his law; he owned 
no other, he would sanction no other as equal. 
Christ was to him authority; to this alone he 





bowed, and he could ill brook any rival author- 
ity, whether of dogmatism or liberalism- With 
a spirit of independence and charity not easily 
surpassed, he was unequivocal in the adoption 
and immoveable in the defence of the word of 
God, the sufficiency and supremacy of the Gos- 
pel of Christ. He frankly advised more than 
one young man not to preach as @ ee 
minister, if he could not preach Christ above 








other teachere. Yet who associates narrow- 
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ness, timidity, or intolerance, with Henry Ware? 
The most withering rebukes we ever heard him 
utter, were for the intolerant of his own name. 
In thease of other names, whose faith in some 
instances seems to require this spirit, he con- 
demned it less, and cheeked those who are dis- 
tocondemn it loudly; but in his own friends 

e could not spare the egregious inconsistency 
and sin. If he ever forgot his charity in the 
least, it was in that hardest of all excreise of 
this virtue, patience with the uncharitable. In 
tegard to the name, the doctrine, the promotion 
of Unitarian Christianity, he was open, fearless, 
and most diligent; but we have reason to think, 
that he felt more, or at Jeast said more, of the 
faults of his own system, than of any other; 
while we are sure, he never questioned the piety, 
or did injustice to the merits of any, It wae 
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TENEMENTS FOR THE INDUSTRIOUS POOR. 


We have been highly gratified to observe 
the attention lately directed to the subject of 
suitable tenements for the poor by a well writ- 
ten article in the Boston Daily Advertiser. 
The matter should not be permitted to pass into 
oblivion. Such facts as those contained in this 
article ought to have the widest circulation— 
and justly deserve to Jead to measures commen- 


every man to the decisions of his own jadgment 
and conscience what he should do in the great 
cause, and whether he should do it privately or 


publicly, individually or cunjointly with others. 
That Protest, we repeat was a good model, and 
in proportion as its spirit is deviated from, or 
followed in similar addresses, in that proportion, 
we venture to predict, will be their failure or 
success. 

These remarks we have felt bound,‘in jns- 
tice to ourselves and others, to make, in refer- 
ence to the spirit and phraseology of some parts 
of this Address, {ts friendly and benevolent 
purpose we fully appreciate, and we cannot but 
regard with warm sympathy and high admira- 


Our American brethren, to be unceasing in their 
exertions to wash out the foul stain which negro 
slavery has inflicted, and which, so long as it 1s 
tolerated, will continue to inflict on their coun- 
try, and upon themselves; and that the Commit- 
tee of this society for the ensuing year, shall be 
entrusted with the preparation and forwarding 
of a renewed address in conformity with this 
resolution. 





MEADVILLE THEOLOGICAL SCHOOL. 


The Ladies of the Church af the Disciples 
propose to hold a Levee at Faneuil Hall, on 
Thursdry evening’the 9th day of April next for 
the benefit of the Theological Schoul at Mead- 
ville, Pennsylvania, under the care of Rev. Ra- 


| surate with the many evils of the present provis- 


often said, by ghose who misrepresented alike} ry 
him and the faith in which he gloried, that he) jon, if it merits that name, for lodging the poor- 


was nv Unitarian, as is said of all who are SU8-| ey classes and adequate to remedy and remove 


pected of piety ; and we rejuice that they are 80) 
many. . | 
The influence that he exerted as a teacher at) 
Cambridge, was spiritual more than thevlogical. 
His spiritual power was felt, not only in the) 
School, but in the College, where also he had | 
duties ; preaching in the Chapel, instructing the 
undergraduates fora time in Paley and Butler, | 
and inviting them to religious conferences. He) 
attempted indeed to be nut a preacher alone, but 
in some measure a pastor to the University,| 
that he might reach the affections and individual 
wants of the students, in ways which many sup- | 
pose impracticable. Yet even this limited and | 
broken effort accomplished enough, to show that 
something could be dune with full strength and 
the opportunity of perserverance. For him, 
there was neither strength nor opportunity. A 
crowd of duties in different departments, such | 
as no man of even iron strength should under- | 
take, engrossed his whole ume, and soon under- 
mined the feeble frame. Again and again had 
he been brought down, through his whole lite, 
but again and again had rallied and risen. He 
was never hale, often nerveless; but he worked 
on, he formed new plans, he engaged in new 
duties, he aided every goud object, he was con- 
sulted more than any other man by yonnger! 
ministers, and applied to by destitute churches, 
untill at last that which had been averted beyond 
all expectation, came upon him,—he was pros- 
trated, and compelled to resign everytrust. In 
1842, he left Cambridge with his family, and 
retired to Framingham, where he lingered in 
varying health and hope for more than a year, | 
full of plans still, but unable to execute them, 
alive to the enjoyment of frendship and nature, 
cherishing fond hopes of action and usefuiness, 
suffering keenly from disease and disappoint- 
ment, but calm in faith and with bright visions, 


tothe end. The end came on the 22d of Sep- 
tember, 1843. 
The end! We like not to connect that word 


with any Christian life, surely not with his. It 
is one of the lives, with which it is most diffi. 
cult tu associate death in any form. We find 
ourselves, when we think of him, repeating the 
worgs which he once used in expressing his 
poignant grief at the luss of a loved friend :— 
*|t is a strange feeling, that never lasts; for or- 
dinarily i is just asif she were still living.’— 
We see more of Henry Ware, not less, now 
that he is gone. That common experience of 
the power of death to bring out the life and re- 


veal the whole man, is peculiar here.’ 
= oo 


> J . 


* No one who knew Henry Ware, will ask to 
have him described minutely, and we doubt if 
any who have only read what he has writien, | 
require to be informed of his leading traits.—, 
Phe transparent simplicity, directness, and truth- 
fulness of his character, nune miswok io seelng, 
reading or hearing bim.’ 

. . . . * 

* With no precocity or early prominence, with 
no pecuilar adaptation or preference for auy one 
branch of study—unless his self-consecration to 
the ministry be so regarded—with an entire ab- 
sence of system, and frequent departure from 
his own rules of mental pursuit, if he formed 
any, always subject to innumerable and: diverse 
cares, always harassed by infirmiuy, and tearing 
uller prostrativn,—how was it, that he accom- 
plished what he has, that his name stands forse 
much to sv many minds, that dis affectiuns, re- 
served and ever calm, made their way to so 
many hearts, and that he has left so precivus a 
memvury in the community, as teacher, benetac- 
tor, and friend! Jt was by the singleness of 
h.s devotion to good ends. It was bv the unwn 
of qualities, scarcely one of which was distin- 
guished apart, but all of which ercated a beau- 


tful aud puwertul whele. Jt was by an enlarg- 


ed and enlightued -jnterest in ai] classes and 
causes of humanity, with unwavering fidelity 
to the paramouut cause of truth and Christ. It 
was by frm adherence tu his own convictions, 
with determined justice to others, and the freest 
charity for all. it was by the forgetfulness of 
hunself alone, in toiling, through lite and unte 
death, for the ignorant, the neglected, the desu- 
tute, the intemperate, the hustile, the enslaved, 
the old 10 errur or sin, the young in i. nucence 
and peril. it was, in brief. by the Christian 
combination § of qualities and furces usually 
separate, and often thought incompatible ; gen- 
lenees and bolduess, freedum and caution, en-! 
thusiasm and judgment, active zeal with meek 


charity, the poet's fire and the preacher's calm- 
nese, the refuriner’s and martyr’s spirit wiih the 
patievce aod forbearance of the must practical 
and humble laborer,’ - 
> ° . > > 

* With reluctance we leave this pleasant task. 
It has been to us another interview with one 
dearly loved. Weloved Henry Ware with an | 
affection altogether peculiar; and we speak of 
it more freely, because we know it was shared 
by so many. It is one proof of the singular 
power of his character; that with so little expres- 
sion he cuuid create such deep and tender Jove. | 
Is it not felt by multutudes, who have little 
knowledge of hiw; except through his life, 
preaching, and writing! What a place did 
that life fill in the community, and in the affec- 


| cannot help uttering our regret, 





them all. We propose to indulge in a few 
comments upon the reasoning of the article— 
and to quote fully and freely from its facts. | 

The writer says, very justly, that ‘a good 
deal has beea written about the wretched man- 
ner in which the poor are lodged and the high | 
prices they are forceed to pay for these lodg- | 
ings.’ Yetthe evil has attracted very litle | 
practical attention and led to almost no practi- | 
cal remedies. The causes of this seem to be, 
first, the want of persunal acquaintance with | 
the poor—and, second, the want of that faith 10 | 
them, as men, that might authorise the posi- 
tion, that if they were treated like men, they 
would sppreciate and reciprocate the act. 
They have hitherto been dodged as brutes. 
And in that lamentable fact alone may be found 
all the grounds for the opinion so common 
with mere capitalists that such property as that 
of dwellings for the poor is like self-righteous- 
ness, the more a man hasof it the poorer he will | 
be. Both of these views are incorrect. Any | 
Minister at Large in a walk of five minutes can 


show that the poorest class of tenants not only | 





pay much more in proportion than any other | 


inen, but also inhabit cellars, garrets, shanties, 


would not ho'd them to be good enough for his 


horse. Dr. Tuckerman used to take those | ; — 

P A |assign, but because we made allusion in them | 
who were curious in such matters to an old ten | 2 . y 
|to the painful subject of Stavery in your 


footer upon Fort Hill that used to be let, in this 
way, for $250 per annum, while it was not 
worth a tithe of that sum for fire wood, and 
when it wast past affording accammodations for 
acow that had any body to care for her. 
There are such buildings, put to such a use, 
and returning such a revenue, like plague 
spots all‘ over our fair city yet. Some have 
been erected within a year. 


But the chief stress of our writer’s reason- 
ing is to elucidate the position that the removal 
of the middle man, or agent, who now grinds 
his own living out of the rents paid by the{poor 
is the first and last step in the endeavor to pro- 
vide better and cheaper tenements. He makes 


it plain and clear as day, that by bringing the | 


rich capitalist and the poor tenant together io 


| the close relation and direct contact of Jeasor and 


jeasee, all the embarrassmenis, evils, oe | labors of those who demand, and who are striv-| us to some inconveniences,—had better be | 
e| 


wrongs of the matter will be removed. 
hasten to give the facts upon which his argu- 
ment turns. 
highly honorable to the gentlemen who entered 
upon this enterprise. We rejoice in their suc- 
cess, and hold it to be ovr duty to publish it 
abroad, that others may be incited to go and do 
likewise. In reading the facts, however, let 
it not be forgotten fora moment thal they are 
not to be expected in any other case undess the 
property ts so managed as to gwe the lenants 
their full moncy’s worth. Everything depends 


upon this. Without it, we could not offer 
sich statements a8 are given in the first article 
on our last page, to which we earnestly ask 


the attention of our readers, 





ADDRESS OF THE IRISH UNITARIAN 
CHRISTIAN SOCIETY TO THEIR BREIH- 
REN IN AMERICA. 

The following Address by the Irish U nitari- 
an Ch-istian Society, to their brethren in Amer- 
ica, was forwarded to us for publication by the 
gentleman to whose care it was sent by the 
Society. As itis a document intended for the 
public, we publish it, that our brethren may 
know how the brethren abroad feel, and what 
they allow themselves to say, in regard to those 
who, in the exercise of a liberty of individual 
action which we all contend for, do not think 
themselves called upon to express their senti- 


| tian truth, and of liberty religious and civil.— 


and sheds so far fit for haman beings that man 


We regard such results as most | 


tion the noble effurts and labors, for many past 
years, of this band of Christian brothers. 

We read inthis Address some familiar names; 
the names of those to whom the Unitarian body, 
as well in this country as at home and in other 
countries, are indebted, not only for the clear 
and forcible instruction of their publications, 
but for their example—worthy of all praise—of 
courage and devotedness in the defence and 
dissemination of the great principles of Chris- 


We desire here, and ever to accord to them 
the expression of our sincere thanke and admi- 
ration, and our hearty wishes for their inccreas. 
ing influence and success. 


For the Register. 
ADDRESS. 

CuristiaN Frienps :—In forwarding to you 
the accompanying resolution which was adopted 
by our society on the 19th’of May last, we de- | 
sire to address you in that spirit of brotherly | 
kindness which should attract all the members | 
of the human family, more particularly such 
portions of it as are united together in the same | 





bonds of Christian fellowship. 


Upwards of two years have elapsed since we | 
sent you our greetings through the Rev. Dr. | 
Gannett of Boston. These greetings, we re- | 
gret to say, still remain unacknowledged and | 


unresponded to, for no other reason that we can | 


| States. 
Surely, brethren, this is not as it ought to) 
jbe! Surely your action, as a body, on this | 


| momentous subject, is far from consistent with | 
ithe high and holy vocation of Unitarian Chris- 
‘tianity! It is indeed we believe, true, (and we 


‘delight in so believing) that in the Free, or so | 


| No. 76 Mt. Vernon St., (opposite Louisburg 


| esting speakers, whose names will be hereafter 


fus P. Stebbins and Frederic Huidekoper, and 
for this object invite the co-operation and as- 
sistance of all friends of that institation. 

They hope to enlist the sympathy and ef- 
forts of the ladies in all the Churches of the 
Unitarians, and of the Christian connection in 
Boston and the vicinity, in carrying forward the 
object proposed ; and also to awaken a general 
interest in the Meadville School, and to give 
additional information as to its character, histo- 
rv, object and needs, as well as to affurd an op- 
portunity of contributing to its resources. 

It is designed to have two tables, one for re- 
freshments, and one for the sale of such arti- 
cles as may be presented for that purpose. 
And the ladies cordially invite their friends 
who may be willing to afford any aid, in either 
of these departments, to communicate as early 
as may be with one of their number, either at 


square,) No. 21 Dover St., or at No. 24 Essex 
St., (opposite Harrison Avenue,) where any 
articles intended for sale may be sent. 
evening at Faneuil Hall will be mainly occu- 
pied with addresseg by various, able and inter- 


announced, 

As the time is very limited the earliest action 
on the partof friends intending to co-operate in 
this movement is desirable. A further notice 
will appear in the Register and Christian World 
next week. 





The | 


and ‘ regulate’ his speed. Bat for this regula- 
tion, the world would long ago have been 
christian world. Regulation has killed every- 
thing. It has been Satan’s great engine, both 
in politics and religion, for the debasement of 
mankind. 
How can a man who loves the peaceful 
churches of New England, desire to form them, 
and Congregationalisis every where, into a na- 
tional denomination? Now those churches, 
next to families, are the happiest associations 
on earth. They are united for mutual improve- 
ment, and the benefit of the people around 
them. They have no troubles but such as orig- 
inate in their own little circle, and these are 
settled generally within the same circle. If they. 
were regulated into a national denomination, 
they would, like all other national denomina- 
tions, be agitated by some great bugbear which 
is brought upon the national stage. The Abo- 
litionists have broken the national churches of 
the Baptists and Methodists in twain . the Pres- 
byterians have broken by their own weight , and 
if we may judge by appearances, the Episcopal 
church is in some danger of a similar result. 
The two Presbyterian schools have yet a North 
and South question on hand, and if the Aboli- 
tionists could really contrive to break all these 
nativnal arrangements into a thousand pieces, in 
our humble judgment it would be one of the 
greatest blessings that could befall religion or 
its professors in the various denominations. 

‘ Why may we not,’ says Dr. Woods, ‘ have 
a Congregational Union in this conntry, as they 
have in England, Scotland and Wales.’ It 
ought to be understood that the Congregation- 
alists of Britain have been one of the most thor- 
oughly united and efficient bodies in the world. 
They have prospered and increased abundantly, 
until! they number some twenty-five hundred 
churches, each one a perfect body in itself, and 
yet united by unity of sentiment and feeling 
with all the rest, until this poor plan of regula- 
tion, or in other words hierarchical union, was 
taken up by some of the pastors, and it has been 
a source of discord ever since. ‘Two-thirds of 
the churches perhaps are in the Union, and one 
third out; so making two sects, and very essen- 
tially interrupting their harmony and efficiency. 
Christians may well cry every where, * Oh that 
the pastors would teach us, and as to all the 
rest, let us alone.’ ‘Let us alone—let us 
alone'—was the wise answer of the French 
merchants when Buonaparte asked what he 
conld do for them. So, many christians will 
say to all these plane of regulation. ‘Troth is| 
| mighty when joined with liberty, but its effect- | 
| ive power is diminished just as its liberty is 
taken away. Congregationalism bas too much 
regulation in New England already. New 





For the Register. 
ECCLESIASTICAL ORGANIZATIONS. 


The subect of Ecclesiastical organizations 
has of late attracted much attention in nearly all 
the leading denominations of Christians, es- 
pecially among the Episcopalians, Methodists, 


jealled Free States of your Union none are more} and Orthodox Congregationalists. There is a 


active than some Unitarians in zeal for the ab- | 
‘olition of Slavery ; but we cannot at the same 
|time time close onr eyes upon a fact that is to 
|us very distressing, that this holy feeling is by 
no means universal among you ; that gteat cold- 
ness still prevails on this question in your, 
Churches; and that if there be not a positive 

Pro-Slavry sentiment prevalent amongst you, 


| there is at least an umanly, and as appears to 
| us an unchristian, inclination to discourage the 


ing to obtain equal civil rights for all alike, be 
their color or their complexion what it may. 
Brethren, it is vain to imagine that this ques- 
|tion of Slavery is one on which it is guiltless 
to stand neutral and inactive. It is a question | 
of which you can by no possibility get rid, or 
so much as cast into the shade. Your country 
can never assume het true place among the na- 
ons oftheearth, while this stigma rests on 
her escutcheon ; she will be but a drag chain on 
our common Christianity, till this foul blot shall 
be erased from her otherwise free institutions. 
But, brethren, a recent event which has ta- 


| tional wants and character. 


wide feeling that the old organizations, suited 
perhaps tothe times in which they originated, 
(a century or two ago) are not suited to the 
different circumstances of the present day, and 
they must be adapted to the wants of the times. 

Among Unitarians the subject has of late 
been much discussed. Many have been con- 
vinced that our ecclesiastical arrangements,— 
half imitated from the Orthodox, half acciden- 
tal, almost inoperative for good, yet subjecting 


changed and conformed more to our denomina- 
Somé have thought 
that there should be more of organization, some 
less, and others thas the effort should be made 
to put more life int@ the old forms. 

Dr. Putnam’s sermon at Mr. Fosdick’s Instal- 
lation, has brought it up for general discussion. 
We.are glad that it has fallen into his hands to 
introduce it, for it was presentediliby him as it 
ought to be, clearly and forcibly, and argued on 
it real inerits far from all appeals to prejudice. 
He has given his views; others will doubtless 
bring forward theirs; and we hope that mutual 


ken place amungst you, leads ue with joy to’ discussion and consultation will lead to some 
exchange our language of remonstrance tor the 
voice of heartful gratulation. 


wise and more efficient system of union. 
It should be remembered that the question re- 
lates not to Christian union, but to Ecelesiasti- 


We rejoice, we 
| rejoice with our whole hearts because of the 
inoble * Protest against Slavery’ lately issued by cal organizations and usages ; or rather, it is, 
One Hundred and Seventy Ministers of our de-| What kind of Ecclesiastical organization is best 
bomination in your land. We congratulate you | suited to promote a true Christian union and 
|upon the occurrence as affording a convincing such other objects as the Christian Charch 
_proof that Unitariaos in America are at length! should have at heart? This, as we understood 
becoming sensitively alive to the great sinful-| it, was the great point which Dr. Putnam had 
juess of holding human beings in Slavery. We) in view, in his discourse. This discrimination 
deeply sympathise with all our brethren who| between Christian and Ecclesiastical union, is 
| are thus engaged in Christian labors to ‘ break | very important. It was implied in all Dr. Put- 
every chain and let the oppressed go free.’| nam’s reasonings, but we doubt if it appeared 
, We thank them for coming forward on behalf! as distinct to others as it probably lay in his 
| of theiroutraged fellow-men. We know not! own mind. We think it would have been well 


| how this great questivn of emancipation for all; —would have made the bearing of his argu- | 
\ who are in bonds is to be brought about in your’ ments more obvious—if he had kept more stead- | 


country, but that it will be accomplished, and ily in sight this discrimination. 
at no distant day, we cannot allow ourselves to His views receive confirmation from the fact, 


Englaod was by the pious Puritans laid out in 
towns and parishes, with local boundaries es- 
tablished by law. The parishes were designed 
|as the boundaries of religious societies. The 
Congregational pastors have, by a code of eti- 
| quette similar to that which governs physicians, 
| made each pastor an absolute bishup in his own 
| little diocese, so far that no-other bishop of the 
} same denomination can officiate therein but by 
‘invitation of the resident. In Connecticut a 
/mongrel hierarchy or regulator called Consocia- | 
tion has-been established, by which the pastors 
‘ofa county combine to control ecclesiastical 
| affairs within the county. These are both ar- 
|rangements of the pastors to ‘ regulate’ the) 
lchurches, and although well meant, are ex- 
tremely unwise and injurious, and under their 
‘influence more discontent’ is engendered, and | 
| more rival sects introduced, than in any other 
|way. Ifthe Congregationalists of N. England | 
| would prosper in the highest degree, they must | 
|not add more regulation, but, if possible, disen- | 
| thral themselves from what they now have. 
Speaking of union among Christians and 
about ecclesiastical affairs, we will just say that 
it does not seem to us that the great Doctors 
have as yet, to any considerable extent, caught 
the right plan to bring it about. World's Con- | 
Lcaadienn will not do it ; Councils out West will | 
}not bring it ahout. One grand defect of these 
| Councils and Conventions is, that they are al- | 
| ways sectarian in their very plan ; and so antag- | 
‘onistical, instead of congenial. They do not | 
embrace the entire Church of Christ scattered | 
|through the rubbish of multiplied denomina- 
tions. Ther there is this grand trouble in the | 
‘ease. Itis an attempt to create harmony by 
the adoption of a certain creed; whereas the 
harmony must be pre-existent, having its resi- 
dence in the understanding and feeliff—s of men. | 
| It cannot be created by resolutions and procla- | 
mations. For the present there is an insupera- | 
ble obstacle in the way of Christian union. | 
Men, and good men, have no correct notion of 
that great thing foleration. ‘Toleration must be 
|the corner stone of union. Before men can 
| form a sound union, they must agree to differ, 
and agrée that each one has a right to his pecu- 
‘liar opinions. ‘Toleration is not yet estabdlish- 
|ed,—no, not among Protestants, by a great | 
jdeal. That great doctrine of liberty so much | 
vaunted, that every man has aright to reason 
'and believe for himself, and worship. according | 
| to the dictates of his own conscience, however | 
| much it may be lauded in public, is very little | 
cherished in the breasts of men. The world is | 
not 1ipe for union yet, and something besides | 
councils is necessary to ripen it. The sun of 
\truth must shine upon the Christian world for | 
some time yet to come, before it will be ready 
for union. Men?s minds must be ennobled and | 
expanded, and made generous, not to the aban- 
| donment of truth, but to the bolding of it 1 | 
‘love. The process is an intellectual one. He | 
| who brings out a single truth so as to eommand | 
universal consent, has dune more to create | 











} 
} 


ments of opposition to slavery, conjgintly with | doubt. And we are anxious that Unitarians,| that not a few of other sects whu have had union, than all the councils that were ever held. | 


others, in a public protest. 

After a careful perusal of this Address, we 
that several 
parts of it contain expressions ill adapted to ac- 
complish the good purpoee for which they were 
unquestionably intended. The respectful and 
courteous spirit, and the wise and just consid- 


| every where, should be foremost in the ranks of more experience than we, of the real value and 
}those who are working for its overthrow. 
| Every Unitarian should be known as an aboli-| to adopt, or seem to adopt similar ones. 

| tionist. May those of you who are lukewarm, As is well known, Dr. Woods and other 
| on thie question so vital to Christianity, soon leading men have been endeavoring to bind the 
(shake off your apathy, and may all who feel a| Congregational Churches in close bonds. It has 
de@p interest in ij, renew their zeal on the altar met with strenuous opposition from those who 
of Freedom, and press forward with increased have found that a more stringent organization, 


influence of these organizations, have been Jed 


|The intercourse and good feeling of councils | 
| may help on union. but their proclamation and | 
| creeds not at all. In truth, the conclusions of | 
councils are seldom exactly true, for they are 
'compromises, taking their seat between many 
| stools, and sonbdt exactly on any one. Individ- 
| val belief is more often exactly right. In fact, 
‘there is a promise of guidance and help to in- 
| dividuals, but none at all to councils.’ 





to pursue the path marked out by their daily 
lives. - 

Until a thorough reform be made among the 
higher classes of society, 80 termed, we fee] 
that little can be accomplished elsewhere ;— 
until the sparkling bow] be banished from the 
festive board of the wise, and powerful and 





talented of the land, we may in vain urge the |'T 


poor and care worn and heart crushed dweller 
of some cold and cheerless home, to put far 
away the cup, which he deems, erroneously 
indeed, to be the only comfort and support of 
his weary days and nights. Can those who 
deem the exciting draught needful for the 
genial flow of wit and merriment at the festal 


those remarks, I have been unable to discover 
that improper tone or spirit on which you ani- 
madvent. His vindication of Mr. Finney may 
be insufficient, and I certainly cannot concur 
with him in thinking Dr. Ware did wrong in 
giving the letter from Trenton a place in his 
memoir. But I can see nothing more in Mr. 
*ppan’s communication than the language of 
one anxious to rescue the character of a friend 
from ™Putations which he considers unjust and 
injarious. That he should speak confidently 
concerning the truth of the opinions which he 
ow holds and the bad effect of Unitarian views, 
is no more than a8 @ sincere believer in Ortho- 
doxy and the ‘revival’ sysem, he ought to do. 


board, and amid the social circle, go forward 


with an honest heart or countenance, and accuse 
the poor and care worn laborer for resorting to 
the same means for excitement and relaxation, 
albeit, the one finds it in the use of a more re- 
fined materia! than the other ? 

Can he whose home is surrounded by every 
Joxury and refinement, who is a wolcome asso- 
ciate of a lirge and educated circle of friends, 
who has learning and talents and wealth at his 
command, who can while away the lone or 
weary hour, by intercourse with the noble and 
great of all past ages and climes—can he, who 
with all oi these resources at his command, 
yet seeks for higher exbitement in mere sensu- 
al indulgence—can he with any truth or hon- 
esty of purpose, bid the lone and uneducated 
child of poverty and want, to cast away the 
maddening cup, as that which contributes to 
his greater distress and suffering ? 

O no! first must the homes of the rich, the 
talented, the fashionable and the educated 
among us, be cleansed from every stain of this 
great evil, and then, and éhen only, can we 
hope to see the great end accomplished. 

Again and again nave we been pained, as 
amid the social circle, or the fashionable party, 
we have listened to the remarks of young 
ladies and gentlemen, so called, as the spark- 
ling wine has been poured, and the merry jest 
uttered at the expense of thuse, whose notions 


And if such confidence of expression respecting 
our own faith, in contrast with the faith of those 
from whom we differ, be wrong, then { am eure 
that a large amount of blame lies at the door of 
many a Unitarian. Ss. 





For the Register. 
QUENCH NOT THE SPIRIT. 


The Spirit is ever moving on our hearts. 
God has not left us without witness of himself. 
He whispers to us gently ‘ my son give me thy 
heart.’ Hast thou not, my reader, heard that 
still small voice? Why then, O why will you 
not hear? A glorious kingdom lies about you 
on every side, why will you not enter in? Turn 
which way you will and the Jordan rolls close 
before you; tread on it boldly and it will not 
wet your feet. God has beset you behind and 
before, and surrounds you on every side. The 
world about us is his presence chamber ; we his 
children may ever enter in; the doors stand 
open night and day. We fancy that we are in, 
and when the Spirit whispers come, we laugh 
it to scorn. But are we truly in the world 


nor life, nor love ? 

Quench not the Spirit, accept his invitations, 
and enter i life. Be reconciled to God, and 
know that they who are at one with Him, are 
partakers of the Divine Nature, and sit with 





have been deemed over strict in such matters. 

Could they but once visit the wretched 
abodes of want and poverty, made doubly 
wretched by the fumes of intemperance, and 
the words of harshness and severity almost in- 
separable from a maddened brain, could they 
witness the sufferings of children, the poverty 
and degradation ever attendant upon this vice, 
could they by any means, once be brought to 
realize, that all of these sufferings proceed in 
some degree, (and to how great a degree none 
can say) from their own unwillingness to give 
up aslight self indulgence, we feel there are 
few with hearts so cold and dead, who would 
not rather forever forego all such doubtful sel= 
fish enjoyments, and exclaim in the spirit of St. 
Paul; with deep earnestness and truth, ‘I will 
drink no wine while the world standeth, lest I 
make my brother to offend.’ 

Until those in the higher circles of life, are 
brought to feel the deep influence of their 
daily words and lives over others, we feel that 
the great reform still at work among us, can be 
but a partial one; until men are led to regard 
themselves as in a great measure responsible 
for the lives of their fellow men, until they 
learn to look upon all as children of the same 
common parent, as possessing equal capacities 
and rights with themselves, as capable of the 
same cultivation, as created for the same great 
end ; in a word, until men are brought to real- 
ize and delieve, that the poor and tried and out- 
cast from society, have natures in common with 
themselves, thoughts, feelings, aspirations tend- 


Jesus on his throne of glory. To them all Na- 
ture is radiant with beauty, to them all Provi- 
dence ministers happiness. 





LIBERALITY OF A BAPTIST MINISTER. 
Sunpay, March 8, 1846. 


When I was ready this aftern give the 

| benediction, a stranger in the mid isle asked 
permission to speak. ‘1 have been.very much 

' gratified my friénds,’ said he ‘with this days’ 
e learned to believe more fully 

‘than ever that all Cliristians are one. While I 
was at the West, 1 only heard of Unitarians, 





| services, and 


jand heard of them as preachers of infidelity, but 


‘the Unitarianism I have Heard in this house,’ 
(it was a Church where [ was on an exchange, ) 
| ‘and that which I have heard this day, is, I be- 
‘lieve, the true gospel. God grant that it may 
be preached from the Indies to the Rocky 
Mountains’ He then went on to illustrate by 
an anecdote, a certain point in the sermon, and 
finished by apologizing for doing such an unu- 
| sual thing as to speak thus from a pew, self- 
| invited,—but, said he, 1 could not resist the 
| impulse. 
| On inquiry I found he was a Freewill Baptist 
| minister, now out of health and resting for a 
time from his labors. It seemed to be so sweet 
i nac of Christian charity in him, thas I 
could not resist the impulse to give it to the 
E. N. P. 


world. 





For the Register. 


while the world has for us no beauty, nor value, 


CHRISTIAN UNION AND PROGRESS. 


ing to the same high end, souls created for pro- 


| gress and immortality,—until they feel and act | Remarks of Rev. Charles Brooks at the Bulfinch 


upon these great truths, comparatively litile | Street Church, on the 12th inst. (Furnished 
can be accomplished. by request.) 

Let the poor man feel that in urging himto| (Cyaistian Frienps,—The prayer which we 
give up indulgences, which tend only to his | have just offered together was full of petitions 
greater want and suffering, you speak only | for an increase of Christian sympathy and broth- 
from pure and high motives, that you wish to | erly Jove, both among ourselves and amohg our 
unfold to his mind nobler and higher means of churches. I thought, at the moment, that our 
excitement, resources which can never fail him, | meeting here to-night was a grateful answer to 
in the hours of his greatest need. Let him feel | al] such prayers. How many there are who 
that your words come from the heart, that you | delight in these social gatherings. This dense 
are willing and ready to sacrifice personal in- pees ! How striking an illustration of Chris- 
dulgence for his good ; in a word, let a Chris- tian union, where heart responds to heart; and 
tian spirit speak in your tone and manner, and | all this, because religious sympathy is a great 
he witl no longer look upon you with suspicion, | fact of our nature. To think asjothers think, to 
nor will your words seem to him as idje tales. | feel as others feel is an inexpressible luxury to 

Strive to awaken in his mind a realizing | true Christian souls. If we may so speak, the 
sense of the power and dignity of an immortal }Christian’s heart is joined to Christ’s heart by 
spirit, and he will cast off the shackles of sen- a conduit which makes the pulsations of the 
sual appetite, which have so long enthralled | one simultaneous with those of the other. ‘I 
him,—he will long and strive to take his place | am the true vine, said Christ, and ye are the 
once more, among the good and noble of his| branches.’ This is being one with him as he is 
race, and to be with them heirs of the same!one with the Father. This is union; and it 
common inheritaace of progress and peace. shows itself in all our social alliances and or- 

Again would we repeat it. The Reform | ganizations, exemplifying the second great com- 
must take place among the higher classes of | mand, ‘Love thy neighbor as thyself.’ 
society ; ‘much we know has already been ac-| In the remarks of our friend, who has opened 





tions of men! What an influence did that pre-| eration of the position of the inhabitants of the 


eaching aud writing exert!’ 


To the preceding extracts we add the closing | 
paragraph. 


. . ! 

The writer, speaking of the great readiness 
and versatility manifested in the letters, pro-| 
| spirit, it seems to us, is quite wanting in some 


ceeds :— 


‘But we speak of his letters here with a sirgle 


object, to which we have not referred. Many, 
of them show him in the filial relation, and bring | 
befure us also those invaluable letters of his! 
father. Their correspondence gives us a beau- | 
tiful picture of both. And if no other pfeture | 
is to be granted us of that venerable man, we 
do wish that more of his letters to his children | 
could be published. We know their worth, ! 
and we know how many they would gratify | 
and bless. } 

The father has joined his son. They are | 
again together, enjoying an Intercourse depen- | 
dent on noearthly medium, But they are not | 
removed from earthly communion or human | 
affections. Our reverence and love are wiih! 
them, and their benediction is constantly descen- | 
ding. They both passed away in gradual and 
unconscious death. ‘They both livein a life that| 
we may share now, and share furever. It was’ 
said by one who witnessed the death of the! 
younger. ‘Tranquilly did that spirit pass, and | 
the peace of heaven settled at ouce upon that) 
beloved face; such an expression of repose and | 
rest, such a return to youth and its hopeful ao- | 
ticipations, was depicted in it, that it seemed 
indeed a type of the new birth of the spirit in| 
that new existence which it had just commeuc- | 
ed.’ With that existence Henry Ware is now 
familiar. Many has he helped to enter it, and 
many he is helping still. Long will his words 
come to us—those words, especially, that con- 
veyed throagh a brother one of the last messa- 
ges of his life—and come with a power that 
goes to fulfil their prayer: * Peace and love to 
the brethren !’ 


REE | 








If aman will but review his yesterday, he 
will at once see how foolish it is to fret one’s 
self about the time to come; for he will! find, 


in every yesterday a miniture grave, as it were, Versal hamanity,—in regard to these and their | to them; 


free states, and the body of our Unitarian cler- 
gy in regard toslavery, which characterized and 


| ran through the Address, trom the Unitarian 


clergy of Great Britain and Ireland, which ap- 
peared in our paper of Jan. 27th 1844,—this 
parts of the Address now published. We can- 
not but regret, that its original composition and 
wording could not have been committed, the 
same hand that drafted the first Acdress, or 
that in its final adoption, it was not chastened 
and attempered by his wise and pacific spirit. 
Neither crimination and reproaches or invid- 
jous comparisons can do any good to any cause. 

The moderation and kind spirit of- the late 
* Protest ' of the American brethren, which the 
Irish address so justly applauds, rendered it a 
good model foi similar addresses. That ‘ Pro- 
test’ we heartily approved, and had we con- 
sidered ourselves of the profession, we should 
have cheerfully signed it. It prescribed no 
man's course of action,’ it uttered no reproach- 
es. It only ‘implored all’ with Christian 
earnestness, ‘ to put forth their full energy, and 
in the most efficient modes, to show decidedly 
their sympathy with the slave, and their abhor- 
rence of the system of oppression of which he 
is made the victim.’ [t made a proper descrim- 
ination too, in regard to the position and char- 
acter of slaveholders,—between those who ‘may 
think they hold slaves for the good of their 
bondmen, in order to give them their liber- 
ty under more favorable circumstances,—and 
* those who hold their fellow beings as property 
for the sake of gain or personal convenience.’ 
And ia regard to those, from whose station, in 
fluence and action, aid might be reasonably ex- 
pected in effecting the final abolishment of the 
system, most epeedily and most safely for uni- 


enthusiasm in her holy cause. 


on undauntedly in your glorious course. Never 


the world over, shall boldly and honestly pro- 
SHIP WITH SLAVEHOLDING. 


but let every man, who by holding and buying | 
and selling human beings, acts in violation of | 
his own nature and of course in opposition to, 
the convictions of his soul, feel that he is look- | 
ed upon as a man, who, in the language of the | 
noble protest alluded to, ‘commits the greatest | 
possible robbery, and the greatest possible 
wrong.’ 

With sincere desires for the spread of Uni-| 
tarlan Christian upinions, which we believe to | 
be in accordance with the letter and the spirit | 
of our Savior’s Gospel, we remain, brethren, 
your affectionate friends. 

(Signed by order and in behalf of the Irish 
Unitarian Christian Society.) 

Dan. Hurron, President. 


W. H. Dravummonp, D. D. Members. 
Geo. A. Armstrone, A. B. of 
James Haucuton. Committee. 


Rosert Anprews, L. L. D. Secretary. 


The following is the Resolution referred to 
in the Address given above. 


Moved by James Haughton, seconded by 
Joho Falconer. 


That, whilst we have perused with hopefel- 
ness and gratification, the answer returned by 
our Unitarian brethren in America, to the ad- 
dress to them from the Unitarian Clergy of 
Great Britain and Ireland, on the sabjuct of 
negro slavery, we cannot refrain from express- 
jing our regret that our brethren there have not 
| hitherto answered the address of this society on 

the same subject, long previously forwarded to 
and as ovr deep convictions on this 





dug by a too fearful imagination, in which is) action, as we said above, ‘it prescribed no | momentous question remain unaltered, we con- 


buried all his little store of happiness. 


man’s course,’ it uttered no reproaches, but left 


sider it to be our duty to renew our appeal to 


We entreat you, friends and brethren, to go 


cease frem your labors, until every Unitarian, 


Be not satisfied | 
with a declaration of sentiments on this matter, | 


_ controlled by a few individuals, instead of pro- 
moting Christian brotherhood, would speedily 
become a means of tyranizing over the con- 
sciences and minds of all embraced jn it. We 
have been much struck by an article on the 


claim, that CHRISTIANITY HOLDS NO FELLow-| Subject in the New York Journal of Commerce, 


a paper understood to be under Orthodox con- 
tro], and which, we may suppose, speaks the 
sentiments of many in their Charches. It de- 
serves our attention, for what with ns is theo- 
ry, is with them experience. The article is the 
leading editorial of the Journal of Commerce 
for March 11. E. 


RELIGIOUS REGULATION. 


‘ Dr. Woods, of Andover Theological Semi- 


| nary, as chairman of a committee has published 


a long report and a plan for systematizing Con- 
gregationalism in Massachusetts, so that it may 
act as a denomination like other sects. Strange 
that a man of the experience and wisdom of 
Dr. Woods, should not have learned that regu- 
lation has always been the curse of religion. 
The disciples of Christ were never so free from 
regulation as in the times of the apostles, and 
never were so mighty in their efforts. Then 
every believer war a fully authorized priest, and 
all the regulation prescribed to them was, that 
in their meetings the# should speak one at a 
time. Regulation afterwards overthrew the 
work which liberty had accomplished, and car- 
ried christendom back to idolatry. In Luther's 
Refurmation it was truth untrameled by regula- 
tion, which did the work. Every man was a 
preacher again jn those times, and mighty things 
were done. So Wickliffe, long before, unem- 
barrassed by regulation, and without the help 
of printing, circulated the Bible and Bible trath 
in England, until the ground heaved beneath 
the hierachy, and the nation came near a _ revo- 
Jution. It is liberty, individual free action— 
that is mighty. Regulation is wanted in mili- 
tary warfare, but notin that which is intellec- 
tual or moral. * Every man on his own hook,’ 
is the discrpline of efficiency in spreading truth, 
and it is the discipline which brings about the 
best order also. But no sooner has individual 
liberty brought truth intww power, than the Rev. 
Doctors bring out their curb-bits and halters 
and breech bands, to stay the resistless steed 





For the Register. 


TEMPERANCE REFORM. 


Although living in comparative retirement, it 
is with deep interest that we have watched the 
progress of the various reforms at work around 
us, all of them giving evidence of a higher and 
better state of feeling in the community at 
large, and filling the mind with hopeful antici- | 
| pations for the future. Yet, while we stand | 
(apart, as it were, from the general crowd, unin- | 
| fluenced by the sanguine hopes of some, or the | 
| gloomy despundency of others, there are some | 
considerations, which we feel have not yet re- 
ceived their due attention from that class of the 
community, who are now imperatively called 
upon to take a decided stand, both as regards 
their own influence and the good of their fellow 
men. ; 

We would now especially apply our remarks 
to the great and noble cause of Temperance 
believing that until this is carried forward with 
firmness and vigor,—until men are aroused from 
their degradation and slavery to this greatest 
of evils, little can be accomplished in the other 
great departments of moral reform; that is, 
comparatively little, for until the mind is made 
to feel its own greatness and worth, until the 
soul is freed from shackles stronger than ever 
bound the limbs of the lowest of slaves, how 
can it realize the infinite worth of that liberty 
to others, how know the blessing of that calm 
and heavenly peace of heart, which ‘ he alone 
who feels it knews ?” 

Great as have been the miracles accomplished 
,in this noble refurm, we yet feel that ere it can 
| be fully cunsummated, the consciousness of the 
greatness of the ill, has yet to be realized by 
those who occupy high stations in the commu- 
nity, those whose inflaence extends far and 
wide, and whose single voice would have a 
weight and power to incite hundreds of others, 














complished, but the great work has but com- 
menced. Let our young men and women now 
coming forward into life, take a firm and decid- 
ed stand ; Jet them wholly renounce every such 
indulgence, albeit it receives the sanction of 
custom. Do they meet with, or fear the sneer 
and ridicule of others’ What is the keenest of 
ridicule, compared with the happiness and well- 
being of an immortal spirit! Say not you can 
do no good :—there is no one so separated from 
his fellow men, as not to exert some influence 
for good or ill over others. If notin direct 
words, the daily life, has a solemn and wide 
spread influence, and from this you cannot es- 
cape. Go where you will, this will ever fol- 


low you, and jf the happiness of many of your | 


brethren is thus placed within your power, can 


you longer hesitate, can you longer deem it of | 


bo consequence ? 

Oh no! let the world goon,and say what it 
will, but to him who would assume the sacred 
name Christian, let him look well to himself, 
that in the solemn day of account, he may not 
have added to his other sins, the guilt of having 
kept back, or in any way retarded, by his 
words, or example, or influence, the great Re- 
form now at work among us. But may he be 
enabled to rejoice that through his efforts, many 
of the ignorant and despised of earth, have been 
roused from their death-like slumber of indiff- 
erence and vice, and been brought ‘ clothed, and 
in their right mind’ even to the feet of the 
Great Master,—that thus the blessing of those 
who were ready to perish may rest upon him 
throughout eternity. M. 





For the Register. 


Sir:—Will you allow a reader and subscriber 
‘to express his regret at some of the remarks 
which you made in the Jast Register upon Mr. 
‘Tappan’s letter to Dr. John Ware. Having read 


it since as well as before the appearance of 


the meeting, there were glowing passages con- 
cernig heaven and the just made perfect there. 
From this hint Jet me suggest a thought.— 
What relation have the great doctrines of Chris- 
tian union and the immortal life to purity of 
heart? 

The pure in heart shall see God. How pure 
are our hearts! How pure cantheybe' How 
pure ought they to be? ‘I'he suggestion I 
would here make may to some be a new motive 
to purity. God looks into our hearts; are we 
willing that our Sriends should? The direct 
and reflective action of mind on mind is greater 
than we are ready to allow. One cifference 
between our present and future state may con- 
sist in seeing and knowing how palpable this 





| 1s. 

| Let us for a moment make a supposition, less 
fanciful than that of Edward Search in his 
‘Vehicular State.’ Let us suppose two inhabi- 
tants of heaven, disciples of Christ, strangers 
to each other except in having that love of God 
and man which binds al] sowls together in bonds 
of purity and brotherhood, let us suppose 
them meeting for the first time; how would they 
communicate their thoughts, plaos and happi- 
ness to eachother? Let us suppose them com- 
ing near enough together ‘ apprehend each 

other’s sentiments, to catch each other’s aspi- 

rations and to estimate each other’s character; 

and all this by a clearness of spiritaal vision far 

surpassing all that the enthusiastic clairvoyant 

ever dreamed of. They desire to hold commu- 
nication, and therefore they immediately become 
transparent 10 each other. They now see as 
they are seen and know as they are known.— 

Finite and progressive beings they have a uol- 
verse of unreached truth before them and they 

can suggest to each other the modes which 
seem best for attaining it. With no motive 
but that of advaneing God’s highest glory and 
man’s greatest good, these inhabitants will de- 
light to be seen and understood by each other. 
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d of, either in 


laving nothing to be ashamed 
heir faith or feelings, their motives or effort, 
hey will weleome congenial affections, in other 
ninds. God is love—Christ is love—Heaven 
slove. By this shall all men know that ye 
re my disciples, says Christ, if ye have love one 
o another. Doves love seek concealment ! 

The use | would make of the above supposi- 
ion is this: Ought not our motives, plans and 
‘etions to be so pure—so full of God, so fall of 
Yhrist, so fall of Heaven,—that we should not 
ibject to having them seen and understood by 
ur family and fellow-Christians? If the world 
vas formed after the Christian model, if the 
cingdom of heaven was ¢ruly within us, should 
ve be unwilling to have our sentiments and af- 
ections laid open to buman eyes as they are 
aid open to God’s? 

Some may say, that this is a higher standard 
f purity than we can bear in this world. It 
aay be so ;—but, is it too high for us to think 
bout or speak about? If we are unwilling to 
e fully known to men, is it on account of our 
irtues or our vices, our attainments or our de- 
ciences? Ifthe Church of the first-born in 
eaven are branches of the true vine, if they are 
me together and one in Christ as he is one with 
he Father; if they are in Christ and Christ is in 
hem, and all are one in God, then we begin to 
ee the oneness of thought, aim and effort 
‘hich the gospel shadows forth for the soul. 
ine central heart for all, one moral pulsation 
hrough all. Individuality shall not be lost, 
xcept as it is always lost in the social pursuit 
facommon end. Let us ask if we have risen 


this height of spiritual purity and heavenly 


mmunion, or do selfishness and sin make us 
.reful to hide our souls from the eye of men, 
id even make us wish to hide them from the 
‘eof Godt Should we not so live, that when 
e meet in heaven the pious and holy friends, 
hom we have known on earth, they may see 
at in ourlong separation we have cherished 
thought which renders us unworthy of their 
avenly confidence and love? 
Does any one think that the spiritual union of 
e heavenly world will be any hindrance to in- 
vidual progress' I think it wil] rather be one 
the greatest helps. Faith, holiness, and 
ety, must forever be individual attainments. 
rogress 1s the record of true Jife. Shall we 
et reach a point where nothing more is to be 
own, enjoyed or hoped for? Can there be 
y period in spiritual development? Let the 
mblest Christian, ow on earth, look forward 
his being as high as the highest angel in 
aven is now, while that blessed spirit has 
oportionably advanced, drinking in the new 
ries of heaven and brightening with new 
endor in his path ;—for, in God there are re- 
urces enough for us all. 
May these remarks, hasty and imperfect 
ugh they be, lead us to think what deep | 
anings there are in three words,—union— | 
ruly—progress. 
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SECULAR INTELLIGENCE, — 
WEEKLY SUMMARY. 











Timotnuy Wiiuiams. The following notice 
of the late Mr. Willims is from a communication in 
the Boston Daily Atlas, under the signature of a 
* Boston Merchant.’ 


‘Timothy Williams, whose death has been re- 
cently announced, was one of those specimens of 
the past generation of Boston Merchants which are 
now becoming rare, but who never shuuld be for- 
gotten by those who follow them on the busy scene 
where so lately they were the prominent actors. 
As a class of men they have seldom, if ever, been 
equalled, Filled with the spirit of enterprise, fine- 
ly tempered by pradence and sagacity, they sent 
the stars and strides of our country into all parts 
of the globe. Men of sound principles and a high 
sense of honor, their business was conducted on 
‘the golden rale,’’ and they made the name of 
‘Boston Merchant’’ respected at home and abroad. 
They laid the foundation of our prosperity; and 
they have set us an example of mercantile enter- 
prise and integrity which it should be oar pride to 
follow. 

Of this class Mr. Williams was no mean mem- 
ber. Naturally diffident and retiring—anambitious 
of any thing bat a good name—out of the small cir- 
cle of his familiar friends and every day associcates 
his worth was bat little known. But it was not the 
less sterling for that. In all affairs of basiness his 
word was a bond, which needed neither signature 
nor seals. ‘To the unfortanate and the poor he 
was always considerate and kind. ‘To worthy 
voung men who needed aid in their first struggles 
io gain a place and a name, he was a sound adviser 
and a generous friend; and if he never gave large 
sums in his days of prosperity, for public purposes, 
thereby gaining popular applause and a name for 
good works, there are many now living who hold 
in grateful remembrance some of his kind, bat qui- 
et and unostentatious deeds of kindness and charity, 
| and many more who will hold in reverence the 
memory of his simple, straight-forward, high- 
minded, manly character. In his last days of suf- 
| fering he was patient and uncomplaining—only 
| wondering that death should delay his coming so 

Jong, and looking to the last sad change as a release 

from a life which for him had no longer any charms. 

To live as he lived—honored and respected by all 
}who knew him:—to die as he died—without one 
| regret, to sadden his flight from earth to Heaven, 
| was a lot of which none are more worthy and which 
| falls to very few. 

If this imperfect notice calls to mind the memory 
of the good old man, as many of us have seen him 
in his daily business and his daily walks, may it al- 
so call up a firm resolve to imitate his noble virtues, 
and to do our part to sustain the high name which 
a helped to bring into repute, of a Boston Mer- 
chant. 








Streamer O.H. Perry. We perceive by the 
Brooklyn (N. Y.) Advertiser, that the new steam- 
er O. H. Perry, (the Advertisercalls her the Perry) 
is now receiving her furniture at the foot of Moore 
street, New York. The ladies’ saloon and the 
cabins, says the Advertiser, are furnished in the 
most modern style. ‘The engine is a 36 inch cylin- 
| der, and 8 feet stroke. The boat cost about $30,- 
|000. This splendid boat, owned in part by oar 
| friend R. B. Kinsley, is to ply between this place 
and Newport, aid is to commence her trips in the 
course of ten days ora fortnight. The Perry will 
intersect a boat at Newport for Greenport. Taking 
these boats in connection with the Fal River Rail- 
road, it will form a delightful route in warm weath- 
er for travellers passing between Boston and New 
York. [Fall River Monitor. 


A new diamond mine has been discovered in Bra- 
zil. A French paper published at Rio de Juneiro 
gives the following account of it: 

This mine, which has already produced 400,000 
carats of diamonds, was discovered in October 1844 
by a negro shepherd. ‘The man, struck with the 
resemblance of the ground to that of the mine of 
Tijaco, where he had worked, began to dig, and 











upres 1n Rexviarion. 


By the author of ‘ Words 
a a Sunday School.’ 


The design of this book is one to attract at-| 
\tion and extort approval. Most of the topics | 
religious trath and experience are here | 
ought onder observation for study and re flec- 
m. It is not made up of common places, or 
ery day thoughts. It is evidently the result | 
much study, and of a suggestive and think- 
zmind. While we can speak thus highly of 
design, we regret that its execution is so 
There is a mistiness | 
jut the language, a use of indefinite phrase- | 
gy, a metaphysical and figurative manner of 


Ity and erroneous. 


pression, which leaves us frequently in doubt 
to the meaning of the writer ; or if the mean- | 
g is such as we are led to guess, then it is | 
ch as not always to recommend itself by its | 
ilosophy or truth. « The heart of the writer | 
Christianized we are sure,and her imagina- | 
in highly spiritual ; but at times we are led 
some of her expressions, to fear, whether 
) much credit is not given to the intuitions of 


natural man, and too little to the Great | 
cher, without whom those intuitions would | 
ive been as low and imperfect as those of the } 


' 
vathen or savage. 


imanity, that humanity may be placed ona 
vel with his divinity. 


found some diamonds which he carried to Bahia 
for sale. He was arrested and thrown into prison 
on suspicion of having stolen them, but made his 
escape. He was pursued by some Indians who 
were sent after him, and found digging again for 
diamonds, and thus the existence of the mine be- 
came known to the Government. It is said that 
the produce already realised amounts to eighteen 
million of francs. 


From Yucatan. In La Patria of March oth 
published at New Orleans, we find the latest news 
from Yucatan, received by that paper from sources 
which may relied on. It states that propositions 
had been received in Yucatan from the Mexican 
Government, to acknowledge and enforce the trea- 
ties between Yucatan and Mexico, and grant the 
former all their privileges in case the Yucatecos 
should obey and recognize the government of Pa- 
redes. ‘The Legislative Assembly was about to 
meet at Merida on the 17th, in order to consult and 
resolve upon what should be be done in such case, 
and whether or not they would accept the offers 
from the Mexican Government. La Patria re- 
marks that if the Yucatecos subject themselves 
now, and admit the proposals of the Mexican Gov- 
ernment, they will undoubtedly lose by it, as the 
government of Paredes is not established under a 
stronger system than Herrera’s was, and conse- 
quently in a new change of government, which may 
take place at no distant day, the Yucatecos will suf- 
fer another insalt, and other exactions from him 
who may succeed Paredes in the Presidential chair. 


New Mepicau Epirice 1n Boston. Ar- 


a ¢ Be : ) rangements are in contemplation, says report, for 
he Savior, if we mistake | the speedy erection of a new and more commodious 
t, is too often brought down to the level of | edifice fora Medical College. 

street building is to be abandoned. 
“| man, of this city, -has presented a site for the new 
A preference is evi- | fabric, near the Massachusetts General Hospital, 


The old Mason 
Dr. Geo. Park- 


otly given to the spontaneous and free, | sixty feet by one handred. This is generous, in- 


bich is bat the workings of the animal, to the 


deed, and should not be forgotten by those who 
control the destiny of the Institution 


[ Medical 


sult of that action which comes from self-de- | Journal. 


i! and self-control in accordance with the 
vine Will. But about all this we may be 
idly mistaken, for, as we have said, the lan- 
age, 18 80 indefinite, obscure, figurative 
nd mystical that one may read it with great 


Mexico. 
ceived from Mexico, at New Orleans. The Pica- 
yune says that ‘ the prominent feature of the news 
is the open canvassing of the question of establish- 
ing @ constitutional monarchy in Mexico.’ This 


ire and not fail to understand the author. So! subject, it says, had evidently taken hold of men’s 
‘ however as we are capable of understanding | minds seriously, ‘ and the probability of a revola- 
, it is a mingled skein of error and truth, of | tion founded upon the desire of obtaining a stronger 
auty and deformity which fails to recommend and more stable government was the town talk.’ 


to our judgment or approval. ee 


Mount Lesanon. 


——nes be desirable. 
We gave on the 7th inst, ™any of the people of Mexico tired of revolations, 


A more settled government in Mexico seems to 
And it would not seem strange if 


n account of the state of religious affiairs jn 224 the constant uncertainty to life, property, and 


ie partof Syria called Mount Lebanon. In 
ie late correspondence of the New York Ob- 
tver, we find the following article. 


- . Syria, Dee, 9, 1845. 
Since my last, Chekib Effendi had left Mt. 


everything dear, should be willing to listen to sug- 
gestions which are said to have been made from the 
other side of the Atlantic, of the advantages to be 
derived from a stronger and more steudy govern- 
ment, in the shape of a monarchy. On this sub- 


ebanon, and gone down to Beiroot, after hav. ject we gather the following hints from a Washing- 


g liberated most of the chiefs he had 


ned. im pris- 


Things in that region are quiet, for the | 
resent, at least. 

Chere is still some excitement back of Tripo- | 
in the region near the cedars. Reports speak 
| roads barsieaded, and preparations made to 
ppose the soldiery. But the people there are 
<a divided™among themseives for much 
am apprehended, from that quarter. So ends 
re present attempt to pacify Mt. Lebanon 
he next important tnovement wil!, I trust. be | 
itended with more important results ma 
The Turkish Governor has issued h 
irman for building the English Ch Kamer set 
usalem, which is understood to be ‘eee eae 
ictory, and no humbug like th ancora ° 





“thes 2 ate | soon 
rotestant Church built in Jerusa)\, rg bet 


: ™m, with ; 
‘press sanction of the Ottoman Pore. = Gade eal Sie ad ee 


Yours, truly, Evina 


_—_—, 





Kentucky Sassatn Convention. A Con- 
ention was held in Frankfort, Ky. on the 10th 
“t., for the purpose of encouraging and pro- 
‘oung @ More strict observance of the Sabbath | 
‘roughout the state. The sitting of the con- | 
ention lasted two days. Delegates were pres- 
‘t trom nearly all the countries in the state. 


‘overnor Owsley presided. An address to the 


*ople of Kentucky in regard to the observance 
‘ the Sabbath, 
Published. 
To Co - . , ane eee 
Or j , 
‘RESPONDENTS. An article from W. 


: be to the Editor of the Christian Watchman 
““cessarily deferred till next week. 





| try is probably set forth with an appreach to accu- 
| racy in the following statement. 
undated by swarms of European intriguers sent out 
by the governments of England, France and Spain.’ 


says, the mission of the last is,— 


providing another berth for some scion of the House 
of Bourbon, and of raising up a power on thia con- 
tinent which shall be at the same time the natural 
o | ally of the sovereignties of the old world, and the 
othing else now prevents, we oe If rival and enemy of the United States. 


\ the French government. 
forts to raise a royalist party in the country are 
making, it is impossible to say. 
least succeeded so far as to effect the establishment 


intrepid of the chie 
to him. 
tion, he will not be made the tovul of the royalist 


was prepared, a | agents—if, on the other hand, the limit 

, Pproved sad! to hemibbegnable to retain be ee 
at the head of the government, it is probable that to 
save himself from the consequences of a revolution 


rian bands that have lo 
the nation, he will yie 
bribes of the foreign faction.’ 


ton Correspondent of the New York Evening Post. 
That correspondent speaking of Mexico, says:— 


* The position of the internal affairs of that coun- 


The capital is in- 


In deacribing the objects of these intriguers, he 


‘To form a monarchial party, with the design of 


This might have been termed a few months ago, 


What progress these ef- 
They have at 


of a journal, the Times, with that express purpose 
in view. How these intrigues are regarded by Pa- 
ae and Almonte, is the problem which most em- 

~arrenses our cabinet, What part in the drama 

tery will play, is doubtful, because the charac- 
ter an Capacity of the man does not seem to be 
very wellknown. He was certainly for the five 
last years of Santa Ana’s career, the most able and 
fs that were at any time opposed 
ites are as great as his ambi- 


If his abil 


present position 


n favor of some more fortunate leader of the preto- 
controlled the affairs of 
to the solicitations and 


News several days later has been re- | 











has within the memory of the oldest inhabitant. 


nah and Juniata we hear similar accounts. On 
the Connecticut, thus far, we have heard of less 
damage than in former years. On the Merri- 
mac, especially at Haverhill, the water rose to 
a great height, and inundated all the lower 
streets, and destroying or injuring a great 
amount of property. ‘The same appears, by 
later intelligence, to have been the case at Al- 
bany. and at various places on the rivers com- 
municating with the Hudson. 


ic We give the following extracts in regard to 
the freshet. 


Terriste CaALAMIty AT BuFrrato.-— 
$100,000 worth of Property destroyed. We are 
informed by a passenger who left Buffalo this morn- 
ing, that that city was visited by a fearful cnlamity 
last evening at seven o’clock. About that time, 
the ice in the Creek gave way, and came down 
like a perfect avalanche, carrying everything before 
it! Between the foot of Main street and the Lake, 
there were some 15 or 20 canal boats, every one of 
which had disappeared, no one knew whither, but 
it is supposed, were jammed together between the 
steamboats, and completely demolished. 

The steamers United States, Wisconsin, Chatau- 
|que, Franktort, Indian Queen and two or three 
others, are greatly injured. ‘The Chatauque had 
the upper works entirely carried away and torn to 

1eces, 

Every steamboat lying in the Creek, was more or 
| less injured, except the Clinton and Indiana. 

The Rochester broke two cables, and dashed 
‘down the Creek with fearful velocity, carrying ev- 
_erything before her, staving in a portion of the dock, 
j}and now lies partly onder the dock. The injury 
| done to this steamer alone, it is said, will amount 
| to several thousand dollars. 

| About twenty schooners were lying in the Creek, 
and every one of them has been greatly damaged; 
| some completely demolished. 

The steamer Dole went down the stream about 
| forty rods, stove in a portion of her hull, and sunk. 
| The propellers lying in the Creek were all badly 
,injured, some of them damaged to a considerable 

amount. 

| It was generally supposed when our informant 
| left, that there were a considerable number of in- 
| dividuals on board of the canal boats, which have 
| disappeared, If so, the loss of life on board these 
,and the steamers, must be great 

| Ofcourse itis impossible to estimate with any 
degree of accuracy, the damage done, bat it is sup- 
posed to be not less than one hundred thousand 
dollars. [Rochester Daily Advertiser. 








Trenton, Monday morning, March 16. The 
greatest freshet known upon the Delaware for many 
years saving that of 1841, commenced on Friday 
night, being caused by the late rains and thaw. 
The river rose about three feet in one hour, over- 
flowing the banks in many places. 

| The spectacle presented by the river yesterday 
| was indeed grand; one immense sheet of water 


| rushing on with fearful rapidity, carrying in its im- ler. 


| petuous course great fields of ice mingled with frag- 
| ments of houses, boats, bridges, rafts, hay stacks, 
|and everything else pertaining to farms, woods, or 
| mills, 

| The only obstacle which successfully braves the 
torrent is the Delaware Bridge, whose piers of solid 
| masonry stand unmoved. 


Monday evening’s train of cars from New York 
| left its passengers in Trenton last evening, being | 
|unable to ford the pond upon the track near Bor- | 
dentown, where the timber and rails were raised to | 
|the sarface. The trains from Philadelphia have | 
_ been obliged to send their cars along the track from | 
| Bordentown to Amboy. [Newark Advertiser. | 


The Harrisburg Telegraph says :— 

* The rise of the water in the Susquehanna, 

| which commenced on Friday last, has been the 

most destructive flood that has ever been wit- | 
| nessed since the first settlement of the country | 
on its borders. Harrisburg, at the time of | 
writing, is approachable on the East, South, | 
and West, only by water communication, and 

standing on an elevated place, it presents the 

appearance of a town sinking into the sea—the 

house in the lower part of it being submerged 

in water, in some instances, nearly up to the 

second story. 

Between ten and eleven o'clock, on Saturday 
evening, the piers of the Old Harrisburg Bridge, 
(that celebrated structure, the first built over 
the Susquehanna—built by Burr, on the arch | 
| principle, at a costof $195,000, commenced{in 
| 1813 and completed in 1817) began to yield to 
the mighty current, and it has been entirely 
'swept away. The west part of the Harrisbarg | 
| bridge, extending from the Island to the Cum- 

| berland shore, is still standing. Of the new | 
| railroad bridge, which was being constructed | 
‘by Mr. Kirkbride, all the piers were finished | 
and four spans of the frame work were erected 
on them. All carried away. 

| The spans of the eastern end of the bridge at | 
| Duncan’s Island, erected in 1837—one of the | 
| finest structures in our county—have also been | 
| carried away. Also, the bridge over the | 
mouth of the Juniata, from Duncan’s Island to 


Great Fresnets. The late rai at 
breaking up of the winter, have occasioned an 
almost unprecedented rise of the rivers in vari- 
ous parts of the country. Many lives have 
been lost, and much property destroyed. At 
Albany the water rose six inches higher than it 


Tue Smitrusonian Bequest. 


purposes intended by the testator. The bill 
to $240,000, shall be expended in the erection 
of suitable buildings upon any of the unoccupied 
grounds in the city of Washington. It also 


From the Delaware, Schuylkill, Susquehan- | provides for a Professorship of Agriculture, and 


one for a Normal School, and that $10,000 
shall be appropriated to each of these objects. 
The money, according to the bill, is to be loan- 
ed to the government of the U. S. at 6 per cent. 
The interest alone is to be expended. 


LonGeviry. Mrs. Martha Taber, who was 
born in Newport, March 10, 1744, completed one 
hundred and two years on Tuesday last. She re- 
sides with her daughter, Mrs. Knight, on the Long 
Wharf. A younger sister, Mrs. Phebe Stoddacd, 
who will be 90 years old in July, is now on a visit 
at the same house. Both of them enjoy good 
health. [Newport (R. I.) Mercury. 


A Goop Weex’s Worx. Aga specimen of 
the business done in ‘* and the work done by the 
conductors of the Merchants’ Exchange Read- 
ing Room, we give the number of arrivals for 
the week ending this day—Foreign, 6 ships, 6 
barques, 20 brigs, and 13 shhooners. Coast. 
wise, 11 ships, 10 barques, 12 brigs, and a large 
nomber of schooners. 
To record the cargoes, and report the news 
on the books, the following is the report. 13 
pages of the General Record or News Books ; 
18 1-2 pages of the Foreign Importation Book ; 
17 pages of the Coastwise Importation Book, 
beside a proportionate writing in the other 
Books of the room. 

[Transcript Wednesday. 
From ENGLAND.—ARRIVAL oF THE Hi- 
BERNIA. The Hibernia arrived at this port on 
Thursday morning. She brings Liverpool papers 
to the morning of the 4th inst. 
The most important news is the result of the vote 
in Parliament, on Mr. Peel’s measures as to the 
corn law, and other particulars of the tariff. The 
vote was, in favor of Mr. Peel’s measures, 


‘ 337 
Against them, 240 
Majority, 97 


Wilmer & Smith’s Times says: *‘ This majority 
is too potent for the landlords to struggle against. 
The safety of the tneasure is insured.’ 

Sir Robert Peel at the conclusion of his speech, 
remarked that the vote to be given did not involve 
a question of confidence in the government, but the 
decision as to whether the House were willing to 
advance upon the path on which they had been 
protecting, or whether they would retrograde. 
From Invra. A full and most appalling ac- 
count is given of the late batile in India. The Joss 
of the Sikhs is stated at from 25,000 to 30,000, and 
of the British 3,300, inclading 50 Earopean officers. 





| The Old Colony Railroad has recently been 
'extended from South Boston into the city prop- 
Their depot is situated on Albany street 
| directly beside the Worcester depot and is a 
well constructed and commodious building. 





OBITUARY. 


HON. JAMES L. HODGES. 


| Jn this town, oa the 8th inst., Hon. James 


L. Hopces, aged 55 years and 11 months. 

The sufferings of our friend are over. His 
wasted remains lies now in calm resi—nothing 
more shal! vex him—no pain shall rack his 
limbs, his pride, his sensitive heart, shall no 
more be wounded. The last struggle is. over, 
and he sleeps well. 

The inhabitants of this town and county 
know him whose death we record. His name 
is woven in—his labor and skill in business are 
intimately associated with many a benevolent 
enterprise, many a project for the publie im 
provement. This coonty will never forget his 
effurts to establish here a Bible Society—the 
poor will not soon forget his labors fur them; 
for, if we mistake not, mainly by hig exertions, 
was a farm and pvorhouse purchased, where 
they might enjoy some home feelings, rather 
than be sold at auction to be fed and lodged like 
catile. 

As a pnblic man, the State of Massachusetts 
will do justice to his memory; for he has serv- 
ed her as a Representative in Congress, also as 
a State Senator, and as a Representative in her 


General Court; as a reviser of the Constitution, 


and last in the more humble but not less respon- 


| Sible office as a magistrate in his native county. 


But all these !abors and employments seem un- 
important, when we think of him asa worker 
in the cause of Education and Reiigion—tke 


advocate of Temperance and Peace. 
The church of which he died a member, will | 


not soon forget the impressiveness of his pres- 
ence, as, feeble and infirm, he rose from his 
bed to make one around the table of the Lord, | 
to be admitted to bis visible church, to confess | 
his Savior in the sight of men; nor will the | 
writer of this notice soon forget the hearty grasp | 


ithe Perry county shore; and the bridge over of the -hand, the placid, christian smile that | 


| Sherman’s creek in the village of Duncanon. | 
| The dam across the same stream, with the ex- 
tensive nail factory and rolling mill, has also | 
been carried away, and the works of Fisher & 
Co. are reported as having-suffered greatly, in | 
the destruction on buildings, machinery, &c. | 
The nail factory is said to be destroyed. 
The Susquehanna, at Harrisburg, contained | 
more water than at the terrible ice flood in the 
winter of 1785, or the memorable pumpkin | 


flood of 1787. } 
The Boston Traveller says:— 


‘It seems by latter accounts fram the scene of 
disaster at Haverhill, that the damage is much 
more serious than was anticipated. The water | 
has not been know to be so high for eighty 
years, and the damage to dwelling houses, fac- 
tories, work shops, furniture, &c., cannot yet | 
even be conjectured with any degree of correct- 
ness. 

We learn that on Merrimack and Water) 
streets, jeading from the depot to Little River, | 
all the provisions and contents of the cellars, | 
‘tor three fourths of a mile, are destroyed.—) 
| Children were taken from their beds by wading | 
through the water waist high. Large quanti- 
/ties of wood on the banks of the river have been 
floated off. ; 

One man saved his children, who were quiet- 
| ly asleep, only by wading through water up to 
|his waist, then taking them to a chamber, 

thence through a window, and so upon the roof 

‘of an adjoining building, escaped. Some fami- 
lies have been driven from their parlors, with- 
out having time to take a single article of furni- 
ture. The firm of Montgomery. & Co. is said 
to have $20,000 worth of shoes and leather 
now under water.’ 





Murver or tHe Van Nest Famity. The 
whole family of Mr. Van Nest, residing at Flem- 
ming, Cayuga County., was murdered by a negro 
one night of last week. The marderer had been 
five years in the State prison. He was captured at 
Fulton, Oswego county, and taken to the late resi- 
dence of Mr. Van Nest, just at the time that Mrs. 
Van Nest’s mother, Mrs. Wickoff, one of his vic- 
tims, breathed her last. ‘The murdered persons, 
are Mr. Van Nest, his wife, their son, a child, and 
Mrs. Wicoff. The hired man, Van Arsdale, it was 
hoped would recover. (He is since dead.) The 
details of the murder are too horrible for publica- 
tion. Freeman was fally recognized by Van Ars- 
dale. In answer to all questions put to Freeman 
by his captors, he only said that he had been in 
prison five years wrongfully, and he had made up 
his mind that somebody must pay for it. 

New-Hampsnire Exvection. The Manches- 
ter American pablishes a list «f the names of 245 
persons chosen to the next House of Representatives 
of New-Hampshire, with their politics, viz. 112 
Whigs, 24 Independents, and 109 exclusive Demo- 
crats. A dozen or fifteen representative districts 
are not yet heard from, and the American estimates 
the Whig majority in the House at twenty, and 
states that three of each party only are chosen to 








the Senate. 


| hardly speak. 


lighted up his face as, after the service, we met 
in congratulation, it said ‘we are now one in 
Christ, my brother; now a new bond unites us, 


joy and peace in the Holy Ghost.’ 


Our friend died a christian death. 
hours he was patientand resigned. Hethought | 
more of others than himself. His delicacy and 
habitual politeness did not desert him to the | 
last. He died with dignity—as aman and a | 
believer. | 

He was a man of large views and generous | 
feelings. He had a nice appreciation of every- 
thing that is true and beautiful. His tastes 


In his last | 


| were not modern—he loved the fountains of | 


learning; and was more familiar with the mod- 
als than with the copies, in literature and art. | 
He loved his country, and he knew her history, 
and his interest for his friends did not leave him 
even the day befure his death, when he could 
He wished then to hear the 
news trom Washington. He loved to talk of 
the patriots of the Revolution, and to forget his 
pains in contemplating some lofty character, 
some noble heroism, some disinterested sacri- 
fice. 

The last few months of his life were cheered 
with the memory of the great spirits of the 
world, the martyrs to truth, the patriots, the 
heroes of Liberty; but most of all did he love to 
talk of his Savior. His prayer was ever on his 
lips, and he died in the full faith of His life, 
His miracles, His resurrection, and his own im- 
mortality. Com. 

[Taunton Whig. 





Trisute To tHe Memory or Cov. Porxirrt. 
This is the title of an interesting and well 
written article on our first page. ‘Though long 
articles are not commonly read, and as.a gener- 
al rule are to be avoided by an editor, yet there 
are some cases that may be regarded as excep- 
ions. This, it is hoped, may be considered as 
one of them, and that its length may not hinder 
its attentive perusal. 











fg NEW YEAR’S GIFT. Nearly 10,000 cop- 
jes of ‘Pictures from Memory’s Gallery,’ written by 
Rev T. B. Fox for the occasion, have lately been dis- 
tributed ia the name of the pupils of the Warren street 
Chapel, and as an acknowledgement of the contribu- 
tions ot other Sunday Schools to their Floral Proces- 
sion of last July. 

Should any School have received no Tracts, or an 
insufficient quantity, they will have the kindness to 
notify Mr Barnard, No 5 Warren street, Boston, of 
the fact, and the omission will be cheerfully supplied. 

mh7 





it The reader will perceive by turning to Dr. 
Gunn’s advertisement, that he is the first Dentist in 
this country, who has advertised to return, uncondi- 
tionally the payment made for Dental Plate Work, 
where entire satisfaction is not given. This we con- 
sider to be of eminent advantage to the public, and the 
best evidence that he is in possession of all real im- 
provements in that complicated branch of the art—, 
there being quite a large number of persons in this 
city who have paid no small sums for Artificial Plates 
of Teeth which after a few weeks trial were found to 


On Saturday. 
Feb. 28th, a bill was reported in the U.S, 
House of Representatives providing for the ap- 
propriation of this long neglected bequest to the 


provides that the interest now due, amounting 


| wal responsibility of the Principal; and, though con- | 
| 


| family, and are under the united care of Dr. C. and his 


OARDING & DAY. SCHOOL FOR YOUNG 
LADIES IN PLYMOUTH. The subscriber, 
being about to commence the fourth term of his School, 
would like to receive four or five young ladies into 


WARILAGES, 


In this city, 15th inst, by Rev R. C. Waterston, 
Mr Levi Knig' t of Milton, to Miss Elizabeth Cory of 





Boston. his family, as boarders. _ The healthful and agreeable 
lith inst, by Rev Dr Gannett, Capt James W. ap of his house—directly overlooking the bay— 


peculiar sucial advantages of the town, and the 
faci ity of access to it by railroad, recommend his 
Schoo 
a place of education for their daughters. 
_, Those who may wish to inquire respecting his qual- 
ifications as a teacher, are referred to the followi 
individuals: —Rev G. W. Bri gs, Jacob H. ’ 
Esq., Thomas Russell, Esq., Plymouth; Rev C. Rob- 
bins, Rev E. Peabody, Mr George W. Bond, Boston; 
Rev G. Putnam, Roxbury; Mrs H. Ware, Jr., Mil- 
ton; and Mr David Dana, Lowell, 
Particular information may be obtained by address- 
ing the subscriber. H. F. EDES. 
Plymouth, Feb 25, 1846. tf mh7 


Notice. 


GENTLEMAN of several years experience ina 

Southern city as Salesman and Accountant, and 
who is personally acquainted with al/the best and 
most desirable Dey Goods dealers, and can influence 
a large custom, is desirous of obtaining a situation in 
this city in a Domestic Commission or Importing Dry 
Goods House, or would be glad to find a Partner to 
join him in establishing a Commission House iu city 
first referred to. 
Address Box No 1263. if mh7 


OARD IN THE COUNTRY. A tamily of 4or 
6 persons can be accommodated with board at a 
farmer’s house very pleasantly located, about 15 miles 
from Boston, neara Railroad Depot, Those who 
would like to go early in the Spring, and remain six 
months or more, will find good quarters on reasoua- 
ble terms. For intormation, apply at the Christian 
Register office, Water at. tf £28 


Hannum to Miss Louisa, youngest daughter of An- 
drew Morton. 

15th inst, Rev Mr Cushman, Mr Francis D. 
Brown to Miss Mary A. Welch, both of this city. 

By Rev Mr Stow, Mr Nathaniel W. Ordway of 
Braintree, to Miss Sarah M. Ayer of Newbur 3 

In Newton, Lower Falls, 11th inst, by Rev Mr Bau- 
ry, Mr George Fuller to Miss Margaret J. Trenar. 

In Nantucket, Mr James H. Adams to Miss Phebe 
Ann Bunker. 

In Portsmouth, Mr Barnet W. Akerman of Ports- 
mouth, to Mrs Lydia Ann Putnam of East Beston. 

In Danvers, by Rev Mr Tolman, Mr Charles H. 
, Russell to Miss Carolia E. Russell, both of Middle- 
ton. 

In Exeter, NH, Mr E. L. Rider of East Boston, to 
Miss Harriet A, daughter of Capt John Dodge of E. 

In South Brookfield, 11th inst, by Rev Mi Newell, 
Mr James Hatnilton, Jr, to Miss Isabella M., daughter 
of Mr Gardner Tufts. 

In Philadelphia, 5th inst, by Rev Wm H. Furness, 
Matthew Williams, to Ieabella, daughter of Joseph 
Baylis, all of P. 








DEATHS. 


In this city, 14th inst, Mr Josiah Nottage, 39. 

15th inst, of consumption, Mary H. wife of Mr Hen- 
ry A. Kendall, 32. 

14th inst, Miss Harriet E, daughter of Benjamin G. 
and Lydia Sweetser, 244 years. 

In Charlestown, 12th inst, at the house of Charles 
Muzzey, Mrs Elizabeth Muzzey of Lexington, in the 92d 
year of her age. 

In Scituate, 14th inst, Mrs Bethia Tolman, 94. 

In Acton, 15th inst, Mrs Sarah, widow of the late 
Dr Abraham Skinner, 82. 

In West Boxford, 11th inst, Hannah Jane, daugh- 
ter of Enoch and Sarah Jaques. 

In Haverhill, Ruth W. Messer, 46. 

In Medfield, Rachel Felt, 86. 

In South Boston, 17th inst, Lorenzo P. Leeds, 28, 
sen of Samuel Leeds, Esq. 

In Roxbury, 14th inst, Louisa Ann, wife of Mr John 
Eagan, 26. 

In Cambridge, 17th inst, Mary Wheeler, eldest 
daughter of Professor Nayer, 16 yrs. . 
In West Cambridge, 15th inst, Mr Henry Swan, 54. 
In Westborough, 11th inst, Caroline A., wife of W. 
L. G. Hunt, and daughter of Nahum Fisher, Esq. 25. 
In Roxbery, 16th ult, Edward J., son of Ralph 
Crooker, 7 yrs 6 mos. 

In Townsend, 15th ult, Mr Charies Gaylord, 44. 




















HURCH ORGANS. Societies or Committees 
about purchasing Organs are invited to call at 
our Manufactory, on Causeway, opposite Nashua st., 
Boston, where they will fiad new or second hand Or- 
gans constantly on hand. 

Our arrangements are so complete that we can fin- 
ish or build instruments of any size at the shortest no- 
tice,*and warrant them equal to the best which can be 
produced in this country, and on as reasonable terms. 
We would refer to the large Organ lately built by 
us inthe Rev Dr Beecher’s Church, Salem street. 
Professional reference of the first authority. 

{28 _— ostf SIMMONS: & McINTIRE. 


HE IMPROVEMENT OF THE MIND, by 
Isaac Watts, D.D., se Degree wea, Sinnetions 
rhea: ear and Supplement by Rev Joseph Emerson, late Prin- 
ac gyUnionville, Martha Coming, youngest daughter | cipal of the Female Seminary, Wethersfield; Com, 
> “ams, ; a ee ee ev W. C. Woodbridge, Editor of the Afmals o 
a Spy wer vig i ee Burling, daughter of | the Annals of Education ee ane - notices the 
m A. Crocker, Esq., 6 yrs 4 mos. { ail ° best guides t ~educati . 
In Woodstock, Vt, 21st ult, Mr Walter Pollard, a sebtachds eosemeed for Fagus of ldhaclns ean Sble 
penooner of the revolution, formerly of Berlin, Mass. vand experienced teacher. We need not say more.— 
y | We wish it an extensive circu'ation. 
At his residence, on the bank of the Oneida river, | ft te nos inal eect Emerson’s Watts on the 
in the town of Clay, N. Y, 7th inst, after an illness of | Mind, remarks:—‘If Franklin that said he who would 
| about one week, Col Amos Sheldon, formerly of Bev- | attain to a guod English style, must give his days and 
erly, 56. | nights to the volumes of Addison, ought it not to be 
said that whoever would possess a well-balanced mind 


icp NOTICE. few good habits of thought, must give his days and his 


2 _ | aights to Watts on the Mind?’ 

TRANGERS visiting the city, and all others in} ‘Lhe Episcopal Watchman remarks:—‘A new edi- 
/K want of READY MADE CLOTHING, are re- | tion of this very valuable work has just been publised. 
| quested to call at the ; The encomium of Dr Johnsoa “ oe — 
TINCY q ] among the thousands and tens of thousands who have 
QUINCY HALL CLOTHES WAREHOUSE, | perused and reperused the work, we question whether 
—UP— a single reader ever felt disposed to impeach its just- 

OVER THE MARKET. 


| ness. We agree with the great critic and moralist, 
= 2 ; : in thinking that ‘whoever has the care of instructing 
| The largest Clothing Establishment in Boston by one | * 

half. Manufacturers and dealers can replenish their | 


others, may be charged with deficiency in his duty, if 
, 
) stocks at short notice. Constantly on hand one of the | 


this book is not recommended.’ ss i te 

i “ - ‘ — t 

largest stocks of CLOTHS, CASSIMERES, DOE- | Py a by JAMES LOSANG, 158 Wes 138 
| SKINS and VESTINGS, that can be found in the | 

| city, of every shade, quality, and finish, which will be } TLE, be peblished: na few dnye/The Sormoa 
sagen gaa reps en 7 sie ee PRC RIC ape W ‘aelivered at the Vastallation of Rev D. Fos- 
} 9 ; | dick, as Pastor of the Hollis street Church, by George 
ONE PRICE, Putnam. Also, the Charge, by Rev Dr Frothingham ; 
| And this guaranteed to be the lowest that similar arti- | the Right Hand of Fellowship, by Rev Chandler Rob- 
cles can be obtained for. | bins; and the Address to the Society, by Rev Ezra 
{GF Experienced Cutters, attentive Salesmen and Ss. Gannett. | , 

Clerks constantly in attendance. CROSBY & NICHOLS, Publishers, 
Call before making your selections. mhl4 118 Washington st. 

J. SIMMONS & CO. 
Over Quincy Market, Boston. 
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7ARE’S LIFE. Tre a edition of the 
W Life of Rev Henry Ware, Jr. will be ready 


OTICE. ‘The Summer Term of the Townsend | about the 1st of April, printed on a larger type. 
| LN Female Seminary will commence on the third Published by JAMES MUNROE & CO., 134 


Wednesday in April, and close the last Wednesday in nee opposite School street. mh14 
J 








A. G. STICKNEY, Sec’y. 


uly. 
Daitsced, March 138th, 1846. Atis mbh21 


Y ype es ADMISSIONS-—Mostly from 
Sewers : au 4, ‘ John Wilson’s large work; all the extracts being 
| U TNA M S DISCOURSE. This day published, | jn the exact words of Trinitarian writers, by Rev F. 
The Discourse delivered at the Installation of w, Holland; price four cents, being No 223 Unitari- 
Rev D. Fosdick, over the Hollis street Society, by | an Tracts for February, 1846. 
[ Rev George Putnam. _ a For sale by JAMES MUNROE & CO., No. 134 
For sale by JAMES MUNROE & CO., No 134 Washington, apposite School street. mil4 


Washington, opposite School street. mh2l | 
“TPVHE CHRISTIAN EXAMINER AND RELI- 
GIOUS MISCELLANY, No CXXXIV, for 
March, 1846. Edited by Rev A. Lamson and Rev E. 
S. Gannett. 








; MERSON’S ESSAYS—Price 50 cents. Essays | 
4 by R. W. Emerson, 1 vol 16mo, price 50 cents. 
Published in the Boston Library of American and For- 
\eigo Literature. : | 
Published by JAMES MUNROE & CO, 134 Wash- 


ington, opposite School street. mh21 


—CONTENT&S— 
Stuart on the Apocalypse. 
. Schism in the Society of Friends. 
. St Augustine and his Works. 
. Retribution. 


Artl. 
2 
3 
4 
5. Briggs’s Discourses. 
6 
7 
8 





N ICHOLS’S THEOLOGY. 
AN vol 12mo, cloth. 


Price 38 cents—1 | 
A Treatise on Natural Theol- | . 
. Doatts concerning the Battle of Bunker Hill. 
. Poetical Contributions. 

. Memoir of Henry Ware, Jr. 


ogy- 


But he that built all things is God.’ n te 
| By J. Nichols, D.D.; second edition, with additions 9. Religious Life of England. 
and improvements. | 10. Notices of Recent Publications. 
| For saleby JAMES MUNROE & CO., No 134 Il. Intelligence. 24 : 
mh2l The Examiner is pablished once in two months, i 
‘numbers of one hundred and fifty-six pages each, a 
R. € SOULE CARTEE’S SCHOOL FOR | four dollars per annum. 
YOUNG LADIES, in Charlestown, Mass. ILLIAM ats 
This is a Private Institution, resting on the individ- | 28 118 Washington st. 


| 
| 

‘Every House is builded by some man; | 
; ! 

; 

' 

| 





| Washington, opposite School street. 








HE MUSICAL GAZETTE. Devoted to the 


sisting chiefly of day pupils resident in this town and |" 


to the attention of parents, who are in quest of 


EW YORK INSTITUTE, No. 230 Bast Broad- 

_ way. Arrangements are made atthis Institution 
for instruction in the elements and. bighe of 
an English education, including Vocal ic, Mathe~ 
matics, Natural Phil y, Chemistry, Intellectual 
and Moral Phi c. Instrudtion will be given 
in the French, German, Latin, Greek, and Hebrew 
maqenqee: Stodents in the Male Department are 
qualified for active employments in business, or for ad- 
mission to any class at College. 

In the Female nt, in additionts elementa- 
ry studies, instruction will be given in those branches 
usually tanght in the higher instructions fot female 
education, including Vocal and Jnstrumental Music, 
Drawing, Painting in Water and Oil colors and’ Mez- 
zotinto, and various other ornamental branches. 

The year is divided into four quarters of eleven 
weeks each, the year commencing with the first Mon> 
day in September. 

TUITION. 


Primary Department, $4 00to 6 00 
English, “ 8 00 to [2 00 
Classical, ss 12 50 to 16 00 


For further information, apply to either of the as- 
sociate Principals, at the Institute, as above. 
E. H. JENNY ,A. M. 
J. BLACKMER, A. M. 


New York, Aug. 1845.  eopiseoposdw feb 4 


DR. JOHN C. WARREN 
On the Preservation of Health. 


ILLIAM D. TICKNOR & CO., corner of 

Washingtonand School streets, have just pub- 

lished the second edition of Physical Education and 

the Preservation-of Health, by John C. Warren, M. 

D., Professor of Anatomy and Surgery in Harvard 

- oagete Price 25 cents, neatly bound in embossed 
cloth. 

‘*We are aware of no treatise on the subject which 
contains so much important information in sv portable 
and compact a shape. ‘The great reputation of the 
author gives to all his observations on authority whiclr 
could belong to few others.”” [Boston Courier. 


‘Unlike most works upon health, intended for gen- 
eral use, this book is neither voluminous nor éxpen- 
sive. The sound principles and directions it contains 
are condensed in so interesting a manner as to render 
it an invaluable companion. Attention to its precepts 
in regard to fresh air, exercise, &c., will change the 
pallid hue upon the cheeks of our young females to a 
fresher bloom, than can be done by cosmetics, or art. 
In short, it is one of those rare works which now and 
then appear, that ought to be in the possession of eve- 
ry family throughout the land.”” [Bostun Daily Adv. 
“But a few days have elapsed and the first edition 
of this little bok is entirely exhausted; thus evincing 
that when an able teacher does appear and impart in- 
struction so that he can be understood, the people will 
readily listen tohim. The work is invaluable; plain, 
and concise in style; clear and firm in its teachings, 
it should be in the possession of every family in the 
country.”? [Boston Transcript. 

‘‘Among the numerous works which have ared 
for the guidance of man in the stablishment of a vig- 
orous constitution, this treatise on ‘Physical Educa- 
tion’ must be considered as eutitled to the highest con-° 
sideration; for it is founded upon established anato n- 
icalp ciples, and an array of facts, which have been 
verified by the long and honorable career of one of the 
most distinguished practitioners and professors of sur- 
gery and medicine, that has appeared in this or any 
other country within the 19th century.””? (Courier. 
feb21 lis20s 


UNDAY SCHOOL MANUALS. Published by 
3. G. SIMPKINS, 28 Tremont Row, Boston. 
Channings Catechism, price 50 cents per dozen. 
Worcester’s Association Catechisin, $1 per dozen. 
Bible Biography in form of questions with reference 
to Scripture for answers $1,25 per dozen. 
The Savior’s. Life, written especially for children 
and youth, from a London edition, prepared hy Rev. 
E. Chapman. The narrative is founded on Carpen- 
ters Harmony of the Gospels. 
Also, The Chapel Hymn Book containing a large 
number of Hymns well adapted for the use of Sunday 
Schools. lwis2os febl4 

















N EW Books in press and preparing for publication, 
LN by CROSBY & NICHOLS. 
Martyria; a Legend. Wherein are contained, 
Homilies, Conversations, and Incidents of the oe 
of Edward the Sixth. By William Mowntford, Clerk. 

A Clerical Excursion; or, The Unitarian Candi- 
date; giving some account of his preaching in the 
town of Burnsburgh. 

Cartee’s Questiuns on the New Testament—Second 
Part. (Part first just published.) 

A Manual for Sunday Scheols, upon the Parable of 
the New Testament 

David Ellington. By Rev. Henry Ware, Jr. 

A Manual tor Sunday Schools, upon the Book of 
Acts. By Rev. T. B. Fox. ‘ 

The above will soon be published by CROSBY & 
NICHOLS, 118 Washington street. * febl4 














RENCH SCHOOL BOOKS. Mauesca’s French 
_ Course secons et modeles de Litterature Fran- 
caise. Mabire’s Guide to French Conversation, - 
| Chouquet’s First Lessons in French, Mrs Barbaulel’s 
| Lessons for children in French, Bonnechose French 
Grammar. Also, Boistes Universal Dictionnaire, 
vol. 4to. 
For sale at SIMPKINS’S, 21 Tremont Row. 
lwis2os febl4 


AMAGED BOOKS-—CHEAP. Martineau’s 
Discourses, 12m», price 50 cents; Burnap’s Ex- 
pository Lectures, 12mo0, price 69 cents; Norton’s 
Statement of Reasous, 12ino, price 75 cents; Palfrey’s 





j Lectures on Jewish Scripiores, Svo, vol 1, price 1,50; 


Greenwood’s Discourses, 2 vols, 12mo, price 1,62; 

Endeavors after the Christian Life, 12mo, price 50; 

Sparks’s Letters on Episcopacy, 12mo, price 50c. 
The above, with many other valuable works, hav- 

ing been injured by water, and removal, will be sold 

at low prices, by the publishers, JAMES MUNROE 

& CO., 134 Washington, opposite School street. 
feb21 uf 





USSELL’S ELOCUTIONARY READER ; 
may be had at the Christian Register Office, No 





interests of Church Music, Musical Education, 
and the science generally. Terms $1,00. Six cop- 


The course of instruction embraces all branch- | met see x SOUNSON one 


{28 6w Editor and Proprietor, Boston. 


Barrey & Bigelow, 


Rererences.—Drs A. R. Thompson and W. J. ANUFACTURERS, Importers, and Wholesale 
Walker, Rev Messrs George E. Ellis, Wo Ives Bud- | _Dealers in PAPER eye nee 
dington and E. H. Chapin, Charlestown; George B. | WINDOW SHADES, and Cl Y PRINTS, 
Emerson and George S. Hillard, Esqs., Boston; Rev of every description. pre 
F. A. Farley, Brooklyn, N. Y. and Rev Dr Wayland, EMBOSSERS OF PAPER. 


Providence. hv s mil4 Ware Rooms, 31 Federal street, up stairs. 
AMILY BOARDING SCHOOL AT GERMAN-| J. M. BARREY. J. R. BIGELOW. 
TOWN, QUINCY. Misses Suttivan’s| [£28 6m 
Summer School will commence May Ist, 1846, to cdn- 
tinue 21 weeks—with a few days vacation in July.— 
The conductors of this School aim to surround their | 
pupils with goog moral influences, and to combine the 


Boston, a few young ladies from abroad board in the | 


Lady. 
es usually taught in Female Seminaries. | 

The next Term will commence on Monday, the 20th | 
of April, and continue 15 weeks. Circulars will be 
addressed to those who may desire more particular 
information. 














USSELL’S PULPI' ELOCUTION. For sale 
atuhis Office, ‘Pulpit Elocution,’ comprising sug- 
gestions on the importance of study, remarks on the 





advantages of correct mental training with healthful 
recreation and physical exercise. For the latter the | 
location affords various facilities—particularly sea 
bathing, to which careful attention is given. Instruc- 
tion inthe common and higher English branches— 
Languages, Music, Needlework, Drawing, &c. Dai- 
ly communication with Boston by stage and railroad. 
Information concerning the location, &c. can be ob- 
tained of Mr John W. Sullivan, No. 23, Long 
Wharf, Boston. Inquiry may also be made sat Ger- 
mantown—or by letter directed to the care of Deacon 
John Sullivan, Quincy, Mass. During the 3d week 
in April personal mow eran may be made at the house 
of Mr. Wm. Blake, 47 Allen street, Boston. 
Reterences—Rev. Wm. Hague, Dr George Shat- 
tuck, Mrs J. B. Read, 3 Howard st., Mrs Marion Dix 
Sullivan, 45 Bowdoin street, Dea S. G. Shipley, Rev 
N. Colver, Boston; Dr J. Wild, Braintree; Rev Wm 
Allen, Elisha Marsh, Esq., Quincy. 
N. B. By early application a few individuals can 
be accommodated with board at the same place. 
Germantown, March, 1846. lis&losapll m4 
ENTAL SURGERY. The subscriber would in- 
vite particular attention to this advertisement, 
which he thinks may claim a place among the late 
improvements in Dentistry. He engages that the 
compensation for every description of Dental Work, 
from the insertion of one Tooth to that of a Whole 
Upper and Lower Set, shall be but one half the amount 
charged by others, and stated to be only the cost of 
construction. He agrees further, that after sufficient 
time has elapsed to test the work should the same 
rove to be inferior to any done in this city, or not to 
S satisfactory to the patient, the money paid will be 
returned.—The subscriber would state that he has per- 
mission to refer to ladies and gentlemen of this city 
for whom all kinds of Dental ry rations have been 
performed and may remark that he has had several 
years experience in the business, having beem em- 
loyed in the Dental Establishment of Dr. N. C. 
eep, and having made all the Dental Plate Work in 
that of Dr. D. K. Hitchcock’s (excepting that made 
by students,) for two and a half years—also the entire 
direction and making of two specimens of Dental 
Plate Work exhibited at the Merchants’ Exchange, 
(and subsequently sent to the Emperor of Russia and 
the Sultan of Turkey,) and one exhibited at the late 
Exhibition of the Massachusetts Charitable Mechanic 
Association at Quincy Hall, which received a pre- 


mium. 
J. GUNN, Svrezon Dentist, 
114, Court (corner of Sudbury) street. 
lwis7os mhl4 











Sa? FORMATION, or the history of an individ- 
ual mind ; intended as a guide through difficulties 

to success, by a fellow of a College, 12mo, 504 pages, 
rice $1. 

‘ This day published by CROSBY & NICHOLS, 

118 Washington street. 





EW TRACT OF THE AMER. UN, AS. Trin- 
itarian Admissions mostly from John Wilson’s 
large work, all the extracts being In the exact words 
of Trinitarian writers, by Rev. F, W, Holland, dcts. 


effect of Manner in Speaking, the Roles of Reading, 
exemplified from the Scriptures, Hymns, and Sermons, 
Observations on the Principles of Gesture; and a se- 
lection of Pieces fur Practice in Reading and Speak- 


feb21 


ing, by William Russell, Instructor in Elocution. 





site School sireet. 


RS. DANA’S LETTERS. Letters addressed 

to relatives and friends, chie 
meats in support of the Doctrine o' 
Mary S. B. Daa, author of the Southern and North- 
ern Harps, the ‘ Parted Famil 
A few copies, the balance o 
JAMES MUNROE & CO., 134 ere. e 


in reply to ~~ * 
f che Trinity. By 
> &c., 12mo. 
he edition, for sale by 


i 





approbation of Mr. 


ment. 
ublie. 


NE IPSWICH ACADEMY. The spring term 
commences February 25, and continues 11 weeks. 
EDWARD A. LAWRENCE, Principal. 
The Trustees would express their most unqualified 
wrence as a Teacher. 
now been a year anda half in our service, and has 
acquired a reputation that scarcely admits of improve- 
We commend him to the confidence of the 


TUITION.—Eng. Branches, $3 50; Languages, 
$4 00; Music, $7 50, including use of Instrument; 
Drawing and Painting, on usual terms. 

In behalf of the Board of Trustees, 
SAMUEL LEE, President. 
New Ipswich, N. H., Jan. 29, 1846. 
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School street. 


new legislature of 
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be unserviceable. (Transcript. Iwis mhi4 


Just published and for sale at the depository, 118 
Washington street, CROSBY & NICHOLS. 


and Navy, City 


other States; Directors fo R 
27 Insurance and 13 Copper Mini 
suls, Physicians, Clergy, Lawyers, 
iterary and Religious, ¢ " 
cers, with a variety of —. e 
teresting matter. lwis2os 

e . 


UBLISHED WRITINGS OF DR. WARE, JR. 
The following works published by JAMES MUN- 
ROE & CO. and for sale at reduced prices. 
1. Hints on Extemporaneous Preaching, 18 mo. 
. Formation of the Christian Character, 18 mo. 
. Life of the Savior, 18 mo. 
. Life and character of Dr. Priestley, 12 mo. 
. Memoir ot Rev. Dr. Parker, 8 vo. 
. Memoir of Oberlin with an Introduction, 16 mo. 
. Memoirs of Rev. Dr. Noah Worcester, 12 mo. 
. Sunday Library Edited by Dr. Ware, 4 vols. 18 


. Scenes and characters illustrating Chrstian 
Truth, Edited by Dr. Ware, 6 vol. 
10. On the Personality of the Deity. 


mo. 
Granite Building No. 134 W 


BUCKMINSTER’S WRITINGS. | 
The works of Rev. Joseph Stevens Buckminster, 
with memoirs of his life in two volumes 12 mo. 

Published by JAMES MUNROE & CO., No. 134 

Washington, opposite Schvol street. : 

CN ee 

EW STATE REGISTER for 1846. Published 

by James Loring, 132 Washington street, a 
Commissioners for this a” 

r 21 Railroads, 29 Banks, 

ng Compan 


Mass; 


ashiagton st. opposite 


Pamphlet 18 
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ies , Con- 
Militia, Societies, 
Congress, Army 


14 Water street, up stairs, Tne Young Lauies Elo- 
cutionary Reader; containing a selection of Reading 
Lessons, by Anna U. Russell: with Introductory 
Rules and Exercises in Elocution, adapted to Female 
Readers, by William Russell, author of ‘Lessons in 
Edunciation,’ &c., Instructor in Elocution at Abbot 
Female Academy, Andover, and Bradford (Female) 
Academy, Bradford, Mass. 





RIVATE SCHOOL FOR GIRLS. MRS. H. 

J. FINN re-opened her School on the Ist of 
October, at her residence, No5 High street place, 
where she will be happy to receive as pupils young 
misses from five to twelve years of age. 018 





OOKS, CHEAP. At the Office of the Christian 

Sapien may be obtained, at very, low prices, 
sundry books, more or less damaged by water at the ». 
late fire. Among them are the following: f 

Ware on Christian Character. 

Do Memoirs of Priestley. 
Burna;’s Christian Doctrine. 
Dewey’s Discourses. 

Worcester’s Last Thoughts. 

Greenwood’s Sermons. 

Follen’s Works. je7 
LETTER TO THE SO-CALLED «“‘BOSTON 
CHURCHES,” which are in truth only parts of 
one Church. By amember of the same. 

TRACT OF THE A. U. A. No. 222. A discourse 
on the life and character of the Rev. Henry Ware. 
By John G. Palfrey. 

THE FIRST BOOK FORSUNBAY SCHOOLS. 
Fifth edition. 

The above just published by CROSBY & NICH- 
OLS, LL8 Washington street. febl4 








DEPOSITORY 
OF THE 
AMERICAN UNITARIAN ASSOCIATION, 
AND OFFICE OF 
Rev. CHARLES BRIGGS, Gen. Secretary, 
AT 
CROSBY § NICHOLS’S, 
118 Washington street, Bostons. 


C. & N. have for sale all the publications of the-A. 
U. A. Aliberal discount made to those who buy for. 
distribution. janl7 





“NASSIUS M. CLAY’S PAPER, THE TRUE 
AMERICAN. Subscriptions for this paper are 
taken atthe Bookstore of Messrs '. H. WEBB & Co. 
No 39 Washington street, Boston. 
Terms $2,50 per annum, payable in advance; ° 
$10 for five subscribers to one address. 
All communications must be addressed, postage 


paid, to CALEB HARTSHORN, 
jant? Agent for the New England States. 
"is fi) Sees daceeemaeneete 





IFE OF WARE. Memoir of the Life of Henr 
Ware, Jr., D.D., by his brother, John Ware, rd 
D.,-1 vol, 12mo, pp 496, with two Portraits—bound 


in neat cloth. 


Published by JAMES MUNKOE & CO., 134 
Washington, opposite School street. juz 


eS arena 
ES AND CHARACTERS from the Writ- 
Sone of Macaulay—being a selection of his most 





ages. 
— nt age SiaPKins’s, 21 Tremont Row, - 
{7 





ROVERBS, ECCLESIASTES, &c. In Press, 
P a new translation of the Proverbs, Ecclesiastes, 
and the Canticlesa, by Rev George R. Noyes, D. D., 
one vol, t2mo, nearly ready and will be published in a 
few weeks, by JAMES MUNROE & CU., 134 
Washington, opposite School street. tf feb2h 





HAPEL LITURGY, for sale at the Office of the 





isti i No 14 Water ( 
So Coeatiee Register, No 14 ae > 
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CHRISTIAN REGISTER. 














POETRY. 


In our notice on the 7th instant, of the late Installa- 
tion at Hollis street, we spoke of three original Hymns, 
one of which we published. We now give the other 
two. One of them only, we find, is original. The 
othe-, by C. S.,—a well known signature—was written 
for the South Congregational Society at the time of the 
Ordination of Rev. Mr. Motte, and was now selected 
as most appropriate for this occasion. 


HYMN. 


Thou Lofty Oxx! whose uame is Love, 
Whose praise all nations swell, 

Bend from thy glorious throne above, 
And in this temple dwell. 





-—- > 





Father, ‘tis thine—this sacred hour, 
Thine let its spirit be, 

And while-each tongue proclaims thy power, 
O turn each heart to Thee! 


Bless him, thy servant—bid him here 
Thy faithful shepherd stand, 

To fold for Thee, through many a year, 
This little gathering band. 


Bless him with grace their steps to lead, 
Where no dark tess divide, 

To make the name of Curist their creed, 
Hi; life and law their guide. 


Bless them, thy children—them and theirs, 
In all their ways below; 

Be with them, Father, iv their prayers, 
And with them ia their wo. 


Re with them when they come to die, 
And make the summons blest; 

Then ina better world on high, 
Receive them to Thy rest. 


—_— 


ORIGINAL HYMN. 


The patriarch’s dove, on weary wing, 
One leaf of olive found, 

Within the narrow ark to bring, 
When all the earth was drown’d. 


‘Lhe dove of Gop, in happier hour, 
O’er Jordan’s sweeter wave, 

In symbol! show’d the Spirit’s power, 
That all the earth would save. 


O Lord! toahis our sacred rite 
Such gracious tokens grant, 

As make thy temples, where they light, 
Thine Arks of Covenant. 


And still on Life’s baptizing tide, 
Or Sorrow’s bitter sea, 

Descending Peace be multiplied, 
And hallow hearts to Thee! 


N.L. 





[From the New York Observer.] 
STANZAS. 











TO THE BEREAVED PARENTS OF C. W.L. 


‘Ye weep, and it is well! 
For tears befit earth’s parting.’ 
Mas. Hemans. 


Tears for the smitten heart 
That mourns earth's severed ties,— 
Tears for the loved, who part 
In sadness ’neath the skies,— 
Tears for earth’s brightest hopes when fled— 
Tears for the cherished, early dead. 


= — 


Yea, tears may dim the eye, 


When sorrow sways control, 
Nor yet one murmuring sigh 


Escape the stricken soul ; 
For ah! when he of Bethany alept 
In death’s embrace, then Jesus wept.’ 


And ye may weep—’tis well— 
Since thus bereft ye are, 

For grief’s owa shadowy spell 
Is on your spirits there ; 


*Ye mourn a spirit from you flown— 
A sweet voice from your household gone. 


Fond memories, I ween 
Are busy in each heart, 
Recalling each dear scene 


In which your lost bore part; 
The eye of loye—the smile—the kiss— 
That sweet, that cherub face ye miss. 


Ah, yes! *round board and hearth, 
A vacant place ye find,— 
And one tie less on earth, 
Your spirits here to bind; 
But then how sweet the thought here given, 
Another harp is strung in heaven. 


All that your fondest love 
Was wreathing for that brow, 
In the spirit-land above, 
Is consummated now: 
What for your darling could ye crave, 
More than Heaven writes upon its grave? 


Then, though ye weep—rejoice; 
Though thrice bereft—hupe on; 
And soon shail higher j »ys 
Your yearning spirits crown: 
Sweet voices woo you to the skies, 
No more to mourn earth’s broken ties. 


Troy, N. ¥. IDa. 








MISCELLANEOUS, 


TENEMENTS FOR THE POOR. 


The following account of an experiment in 
house-building for the Poor of Buston, commu- 
nicated to the Daily Advertiser of this city, is | 
deserving of the earnest attention of men of 
means and true philanthropy. Some further 
reference to the subject will be found under our 
Editorial head, this week. 








‘A good deal has been written by medical 
men, and others engaged in visiting the poor, 
about the wretched manner in which they are 
Jodged, and the high prices they are furced to 
pay for these lodgings ; but the subject seems 
hitherto to have attracted but little the attention 
of the capitalists, through whose action only 
any lnportant change in their condition can be 
effected. This may be atiributed to two cau- 
ses. First, that but a small number of this 
class of citizens is usually acquainted, by per- 
sonal! observation, with the hardships which the 
poor suffer in this respect, and consequently 
their sympathies are not as much awakened to 
the subject as they should be; and secondly, 
that there is a prevalent opinion that tenements 
leased tw the puorer classes, by which I mean 
day laborers, are ‘ poor property,’ owing to the 
trouble and Joss in collecting the rents, unless 
they are leased to some middle man who gives 
security for the whole rent, and makes the most 
he can out of the unfortunate inmates. 


Neither of these reasons are, [ think, good 
ones, being founded in a want of correct knowl- 
edge. - 

If any man doubt the assertion that the poor- 
est class of tenants not only pay much more in 
proportion to their accommodation than any 
others, and much more than they ought to pay, 
but that a large number of them inhabit cellars 
and garrets not fit for the lodgment of any man, 
let him jeio for a single day one of our minis- 
ters at large in his visits, and | am sure he will 
become convinced that the evil has not been ex- 
aggereted. Butif it be admitted that the poor 


are thus wretchedly provided for, is it not the |. 


duty of men of property, obtained in part 
through the labor of these poor brothers, to de- 
vote a portion of it to the improvement of their 
condition, by building for them houses so con- 


Is it not, J say, the duty of the rich to do this 
even if it could not be shown (as it can be) that 
this sort of real estate is as good as any other t 
Surely the safe investment of his funds is not 
the only duty of the rich man ! But what are 
the capitalists and builders actually doing in 
the matter? They are pulling down on all 
sides the old houses and sheds occupied by the 
poor, without substituting any thing which can 
take the place of them. andsome houses, 
shops and stores, supplant each season, the 
crumbling abodes of the needy laborers, who, 
driven from one corner after another, are oblig- 
ed to throng still more those crowded and drea- 
ry quarters which remain to them. 

It can however be shown, by both reason and 
experience, that a class of houses well con- 
trived for the use of those who pay by the 
week, ought to be, and is good property, when 
so managed as to give the tenants their full 
inoney’s worth. I doubt yot that, as matters 
are now managed, the tenants, subjected to a 
kind of rack-rent system, by which a middle 
man gets a large profit at their expense, and 
cruwds his house to such an extent as to make | 
all neatness and comfort impossible, may fre-} 
quently be backward in their payments, and 
wasteful of the landlord’s property. They find 
no pains taken to secure their comfort, and re- 
turn tit for tat. Treat men like dogs, and they 
will behave like dogs, all the world over. 


I need not enlarge upon the immense moral 
benefits which would flow from an extensive 
change ia the lodgings of the poor. It is in- 
deed the foundation of all other reforms among 
them ; the first and most obvious means of res- 
cuing their physical and spiritual natures from 
the early degeneration now so lamentably prev- 
alent. These truths, though evident, might 
be dwelt upon through a volume without ex- 
hausting the subject. My wish is now merely to 
attract the attention of our capitalists and build- 
ers to the fact, that this all important reform Is 
within their reach, and may be effected with 
little or no risk; and I feel assured that any 
one who will take the trouble to investigate 
the subject, will become satisfied that half a 
million so invested would be of more service to 
the industrious poor than can be rendered them 


by double the money in the form of charities. 
P. 





RONGE’S PERSONAL APPEARANCE. 


The French co:respondent of the New York 
Observer, G. de F.. speaks favorably of Rouge, 
the German reformer, and says that he pursues 
with unwearied activity his ministry. He adds 
the following remarks respecting his personal 
appearance which is quite in favor of the distin- 
guished reformer : 

Ronge is a man of about forty years, of a 





Crowded as the poor are in some parts of our 
city, without light, air or water, how can the 
virtue of neatness be expected of them ? 
wish to teach them cleanliness, we must first 
provide them with rooms in which it is possible 
fur them to be clean, and then they may 
gradually learn to be so. 

The first move must come from the upper 
classes, and in the form argucd. The truth is, 
one cannot draw any conclusions as to what this 
class of tenants would be, if properly housed, 
from their present appearance; but we can 
draw a very reasonable conclusion from analogy 
and the nature of the change proposed. If you 
put men, who are now crowded and uncomtor- 
table, into clean, well contrived rooms which 
suit their needs, without giving them any un- 
necessary luxuries, and charge them less for 


the new quarters than they paid for the old ; if) 


you shew them that you are disposed to give 
them all that can be fairly affurded for the rent, 


| and at the same time intend to insist upon punc- 


tuality and sgood conduct, you not only have a 
hold upon their good will, but also upon their 
selfishness. They cannot serve themselves so 
well in any other way as by doing their duty 
towards the landlord in paying his rents punc- 
tually, and preserving his property, and it is 


therefore reasonable to conclude that they will | 


make every effort to do this. 
These tenants who pay by the week, it 


should be remembered, are in quite a different | 


position from those who pay by the quarter. 
They have no credit, and must pay the cash 


down wherever they lodge, or remove at once. | 


They cannot, therefore, practice the deception 
sometimes attempted by tenants who hire by 


| 
the quarter, and keep moving from one house | 


to another before their rent is due, without pay- 
ing anywhere, or even oblige the landlord to 
give them a quarter’s notice when they dont 
intend to pay at all. The poor who pay by the 


week have no opportunity to practice these | 


tricks, were they disposed todo so; but 1 must| 
do them the justice to say that, as far as my 
experience goes, they have rarely the disposi- 


tion to attempt it. j 


Their first care is always for the rent, and | 
there seems to be, especially among the Irish, | 
a very honorable feeling about money matters. | 

I have never known a single attempt to shirk 
about reni from this class of tenants, although |} 
the class who pay $100 to $200 per arnum 
are frequently making themselves troublesome | 
in this way. 

Thi remark brings me to the question of ex- 
periment, which of course must be always more 
satisfactory than any reasoning can be. } 

‘Some gentlemen of this city’ in order to see, 
how far their views would be borne out by facts, | 
invested in 1844 about $8000 in land, and a 
building, of brick, arranged for the accommoda- | 
tien of sixteen families; allowing to each family 


two rooms, a separate cellar, under lock and} 


key, separate outhouses, and on each Mory a! 


separate part of a verandah or piazza, on which | 
tenant! 


to wash ‘and dry clothes, &c. Each 
was likewise provided with a copper boiler and} 
one or more closets. 

‘The rent was fixed at the lowest rate at 
which a fair interest on the investment could be 
obtained, and was collected and paid over week- 
ly by one of the tenants, with a memorandum 
of the names and amount. 

‘This tenant was also vested with a kind of 
supervision of the establishment so far as to see 
that no waste was commitied, and to report to 
the landlord any misconduct, for which services 
he was allowed to gecupy one apartment out of 
the sixteen free. The tenants who were taken 


as they offered, rejecting only those of known! 


bad habits,were often persons out of employment 
and with very slender resources. They were 
however given to understand in the outsei that 
regular payments would be insisted on, as well 
as orderly conduct; that it was intended to give 
cheap lodgings to those whocould afford to pay, 
and to none others. One of the owners gener- 
ally visited the house once a week, during the 
first six months, to receive the rent from the 


tenant who collected it, and to see how things) 


louked; but during the last six months of the 
year 1845 the tenants were left pretty much to 
themselves, and had an opportunity to shirk 
about the rent, had they been disposed to do so. 

On making up the accounts at the end of the 
year, it was found that the rents had been paid 
with remarkable regularity, and thatonly $4 
remained due and unpaid out of $636 04,—and 
of this only $1 49 now remains unpaid. In 
the way of breakage and repairs it was found 
that no expense had been incurred, excepting 
for a few panes of glass in the cellar windows. 
Here was a result quite exceeding the most san- 
guine expectations of those who undertook the 
experiment. The tenants, taken at random, 
and seven-eighths of them Irish, had shown 
themselves honorable in their dealings, and de- 
cidedly careful of the landlord's interest. They 
had also been generally quiet and orderly.— 
During the year two families had been dismiss- 
ed trom the house; in both cases owing to 
drunkenness on the part of the wife. In this 
connection { may remark that by giving each 
tenant due.accommodation of his own, (i. e., 
net shared with others,) one of the chief causes 
of quarrels among those who inhabit the same 


house, and of course one of the chief causes of 


waste and breakage, is removed. 

Phe rate being fixed very low, and the rooms 
not all occupied during the whule of the year, 
only about 7 1-2 per cent., on the capital was 
received; but it can be easily shown that 8 or 
10 per cent. may be obtained on a similar lJarg- 
er establishment in the lower part of the city, 
if built in the best manner, and on a cheap struc- 
ture a higher rate, especially if the basements 
are leased for shops. 

It is not pretended that so favorable a result 
is to be expected in all cases. Some loss of 
rent, and considerable wear and tear should of 
course be allowed for; but I think this experi- 
ment clearly shows that the principles on which 
it was based are not erronevus;—that these 
tenants improve in their conduct, as tenants, in 
proporypn to the pains taken to give them their 
money’s worth. 

ln connection with the general subject, the 
peculiar situation of Boston should be taken in- 
to view, . 

Surrounded as it is with water, and rapidly 
growing in population, the value of land near 
the central parts of the city, where a considera- 
ble proportion of the poor must always remain, 
is quite too high to allow of their being decent- 
ly lodged in any but large buildings, put up ex- 
pressly for the purpose, and so arranged as to 
give as much accommodation as possible over a 
given spot of ground; and to do this advanta- 
geously a considerable capital must be employed. 

The subject has already attracted the atten- 
tion of capitalists in England, and opposite 
Liverpool, on the Cheshire shore, a very large 
establishment is now building, intended to 
lodge about 330 families. 

This establishment, which I visited last year, 
is excellent in some respects, but better suited 
to the old country than to ours, being very much 





trived, as to give them all the comfort which 
san fairly be afforded for the rents they pay? 


crowded, and eo arranged as to require a very 
strict supervision. 


If We a black eye, and penetrating look. 


+ escape from the eager throng. 


small and spare form. His black hair and beard 

completely encaee his face. He has*hin lips, 

His phys- 
jognomy strongly resembles that of a Jew.— 

| Does he, perhaps, belong by his ancestors to the 
Jewish race? 

Ronge is somewhat reserved and taciturn.— 
| He wears, on his journeys, a black over-coat : 
/he receives without parade or vstentation the 
| garlands and bouquets offered by his admirers. 
| He does not seek applause ; on the contrary, 
when he sees enthusiasm go too far, he tries to 

He has nothing 
/of the mountebank. Ronge is destitute of pro- 
| perty, and it must be said to his praise that he 
| does not seek atall togain money. Heis scru- 
pulous to spend only what is necessary, though 
| great sums have been placed at his disposal.— 
In the performance of public worship, Ronge 
speaks with sobriety and simplicity. He makes 
few gestures; he avoids inflated and impassioned 
language. He is brief, concise, speaking tothe 
reason rather than to the imagination. 





TO RONGE. 





| BY J. G. WHITTIER. 


| Strike home, strorg-hearted man!—Down to the root 
Of old Oppression sink the Saxon steel. 

Thy work is to hew dowa. In God’s name then 

| Put nerve into thy task. Let other men 

Plant, as they may. that better tree, whose fruit 

| The wounded bosom of the Church shall heal. 

| Be thou the Image-breaker. Let thy blows 
Fall heavy as the Suabian’s Iron Hand, 

On Crown or Croiser, which shall interpose 
Between thee and the weal of Father-land. 


| Leave creeds to closet-idlers. First of all, 
Shake thou all German dream-land with the fall 
Of that accursed tree, whose evil trunk 





Was spared of old by Erturt’s stalwart monk. 
Fight not with ghosts and shadows. Let us hear 
The snap of chain-links. Let our gladdened ear 
Catch the pale prisoner’s welcome, as the light 
Follows thy axe-stroke , through his cell of night. 
Be faithful to both worlds; nor think to feed 


Earth’s starving millions with the husks of creed: 


Servant of Him whose mission high and holy, 

Was to be wronged, the surrowing and the lowly, 

Thrust not ! is Eden promise from our sphere, 
Distant and dim beyond the blue sky’s span; 

Like him of Patmos, see it, now and here,— 
The New-Jerusalem comes down to man! 


Nor like him, 
When the roused Teuton dashes from his limb 
Therusted chain of ages, help to bind 

His hands for whom thou claim’st the freedom of the } 


Be warned by Luther’e error. 


[mind., | 





OGDENSBURG. | 


Mr. Wm. Kenrick, of Newton, has recently | 
| published a pamphlet entitled ‘ Notes on Og- 
densburg—Its Position—Jts Rivers and Lakes 
}and proposed Railroad.’ His pamphlet is an 
interesting document. The following descrip- | 
tion of Ogdensburg will be read with interest. | 


| ‘Ogdensburg is a village and port of entry, | 
| situated in the northeastern part of the town- | 
|ship of Oswegatehie, St, Lawrence county, | 
| New York, at the confluence of the river Oswe- | 
| gaichie with the river St. Lawrence. The vil- | 
| lage is situated on an elevated and beautiful | 
| plane; is regularly and handsomely laid out and | 
| contains a custom: hoose, five churches, an acad- 

|emy, and a bank, various mills, &c., and about | 
| 3000 inhabitants on the easterly side of the Os- | 
wegatchie river. On the westerly side of this | 
last named river, is a condensed population of | 
about 600; here are the saw-mills, the grist- | 
mills, two woollen factories, two flouring mills, 
&c.; the land here and on this side being low, | 
| thence gently rising to the westward and south | 
from this river, and from the St. Lawrence. 

Here on this side, is the light house, situated | 


on alow promontory, at the confluence of the 

two rivers. Here also, are the ruins of the old | 
French stockade, or fort, built in 1753; and! 
here are 200 runs of power, or equivalent to | 
carry 200 grist-mills, but a portion of which is | 
now taken up. Here also, and at this point, 
the Messrs. Ford have liberally given seven | 
acres of the mansion property, with 200 feet on | 
the O’wegatchie, for wharves, at which place 
vessels may come up and unload. This depot | 
is near the mills, and towards the lighthouse. | 

The Oswegatchie has numerous tributary | 
streams, which extend far into the St. Lawrence, | 
Jefferson, Lewis and Herkimercounties. Four | 
miles above Ogdensburg, it receives the wa- 
ters of Black Lake, which is 24 miles long, 
and navigable for steamboats to Rossie, famous 
for its iron works and mines. 

Opposite Ogdensburg, the river St. Lawrence 
is about a mile and a quarter wide to the village 
of Prescot, on the opposite or Canadian shore 
—this being also a port of entry ; the St. Law- 
rence being, in this part, broad and deep, the 
waters quiet and still. The harbor of Ogdens- 
burg is formed by the confluence of these two 
rivers. 

o 


Ogdensburg is at the head of river navigation 
of the great St. Lawrence river ; it is about 120 
miles from Montreal, the same distance from 
Plausburg and from Oswego. It is the foot of 
all lake navigation of all the great lakes, to the 
Lake of the Woods. The enlargement of the 
Welland Canal is to be completed this summer, 
for the passage of vessels of 500 tons; and by 
this canal the communication between Ontario 
and Erie will be complete, and the Falls of Ni- 
agara overcome as an obstruction, It is stated 
that 7,000 laborers were in the employment of 
the British government last year, and that the 
expenses incurred by them last season, in canals, 
fortifications, @&c., amounted to $2,000,000. 
A line of railroad has been commenced on the 
other, or Canadian side, which is to pass from 
Montreal, through Prescot and Kingston, to 
Toronto and Lake Huron. It has been begun 
already from Lake Huron to Toronto, a distance 
of 159 miles, and is to be begun from Montreal 
to Lachine, this spring, and the whole line 
through is to be commenced as soon as the Og- 
densburg railroad is begun. This. railroad on 
the Canadian side, will be tapped at Prescot, 
which is opposite Ogdensburg. This route, 
when completed, will be the nearest, most 
speedy, and cheapest, from New England to 
Ohio, Indiana, Illinois, Michigan, lowa, Wis- 
consin and the Mississippi river, and Chicago 
may, by this route, be reached in four days— 
Chicago being 1500 miles distant from Boston, 
and usually requires ten days. 

Canada West is a prairie, or without any hills 
or mountains. It extends down to 42 degrees 
south betwen the lakes, and the lands are 
equally as fertile as the iands of New York. 
Ogdensburg seems designed by ‘nature as the 





| ing the unparalleled elevation of the steeple at 





great thoroughfare of nations, to all Canada 
est and the lakes. By this point only can 


you enter Canada West atall seasons. A 
steam-ferry boat crosses over to Prescot every 
half hour in summer, and in winter it is crossed 
on the ice by sleighs ; while all other parts of 
the lake are blockaded in winter, effectually by 
the ice, for the middle of these lakes are never 
frozen, but being open seas continually, 





A PLEASANT SURPRISE: 


A young man of eighteen or twenty, @ stu- 
dent in a university, took a walk one day with 
a professor, who was commonly called the stu- 
dent’s friend, such was his kindness to the young 
men whose office it was to instruct. 

While they were now walking together, and 
the professor was seeking to lead the conversa- 
tion to grave subjects, they saw a pair of old 
shoes lying in their path, which they supposed to 
belong to a poor nan who was at work ina field 
close by, and who had nearly finished his day’s 
work, 

The young student turned to the professor, 
saying: ‘Let us play the man a trick; we 
will hide his shoes, and conceal ourselves behind 
those bushes, and watch to see his perplexity 
when he cannot find them.”’ 

‘My dear friend,’ answered the professor, 
‘we must never amuse ourselves at the expense 
of the poor. But you are rich, and you may 
give yourself a much greater pleasure by means 
of this poor man. Put a dollar in each shoe, 
and then we will hide ourselves.’ 

The student did so, and then placed himself 
with the professor behind the bushes close by, 
through which they could easily watch the la- 
borer, and see whatever wonder or joy he might 
express. 

I'he poor man had soon finished his work, 
and came across the field to the path where he 
had left his coat and shoes. While he put on 
the coat he slipped one foot into one of the shoes; 
but feeling something hard he stooped down and 
found the dollar. Astonishment and wonder 
were seen on his countenance ; he gazed upon 
the dollar, turned it around, and looked again 
and again;—then he looked around him on all 
sides, but could see noone. Now he put the 
maney in his pocket and proceeded to put on the 
other shoe ; but how great was his astonish- 
ment when he found the other dollar! His 
feelings ovecame him; he fell upon his knees, 
looked op to heaven and ustered aloud a fervent 
thanksgiving, in which he spoke of his wife, 
sick and helpless, and his children without bread, 
whom this timely bounty from some unknown 
hand would save from perishing. 

The young man stood there deeply affected, 
and tears filled his eyes. 

‘Now,’ said the professor, ‘are you not much 
better pleased than if you had played your in- 
tended trick ?’ 

‘O, dearest Sir,’ answered the youth, ‘you 
have taught me a lesson now that | will never 
forget. 1 feel now the truth of the words which 
I never before undersiood—‘it is betier to give 
than to receive.’ 


NEW FALL & WINTER GOODS. 
DANIELL & CO., 


No. 201 Washington Street. 


E have received by the recent arrivals of the 

French packets at New York, and the British 
steamers at this port, a full assortmentof new styles 
of desirable goods for our Fall sales. Our long expe- 
rience, and acquaintance with articles in our line, a 
our facilities for obtaining our stock at the lowest 
rate, enables us to offer our customers every article at 
as low a price as they can be obtained ataay othes 
store. 


ON THE FIRST FLOOR 


We have an extensive assortment at retail, consisting 
ofa larger and richer stock of SILKS than we have 
ever before offered. It is impossible to describe all 
of the various styles inanadvertisement, without mak- 
ing it very long. We have Rich Heavy Dark Color- 
ed Silks, for CLOAKS and PELISSES. Light and 
Dark styles in great variety, for STREET D ESS- 
ES. Rich Light Col’d do, for EVENING DRESSES. 


DRESS GOODS, 


Of new styles, in Mouseline de Laines, Corded Otto- 
mans, Cashmeres, Twilled Ginghams, French and 
American Prints, &c. &c. 


FRENCH PLAIDS, : 
An entire new article, the first that have been import- 
ed, a pretty aud economical article for Fall and Win- 
teer Dresses. 


LACES AND EMBROIDERIES. 


We have added to our stock a large and beautiful as 
sortment of Laces and Embroideries, of the latest 
Paris and London styles,and have made such arrange- 
ments that we shall ia future be supplied with all the 
neweat styles. 


AA THIBET CLOTHS. 

We have every desirable color and shade of this 
well known article for Ladies’ Cloaks and Dresses— 
the genuine heavy double twilled goods, warranted 
equal to any imported. 

ROB ROY AND GALA PLAIDS, FOR CLOAKS. 

Black and Blue Black Silks, Black and Blue Black 
Alepines, from the best manufacturers; Black and 
Blue Black Alpaccas, some extra fine quality ; Black 
and Blue Black Mouseline de Laines, and every other 
article of 

MOURNING GOODS. 

Linen Sheetings and Shirtings; Damask Cloths, 
and Damask by the yard; Napkins; Scotch and Rus- 
sia Diaper; Flannefs; Cottons, ana all other kinds of 

HOUSEKEEPING GOODS. 
FRENCH LAWN & LINEN CAMBRIC HDKFS; 
HOSIERY AND GLOVES. 





ON THE SECOND FLOOR 
We have a beautiful assortment of all kinds of 
SHAWLS: 
RICH LONG AND SQUARE CASHMERE 


SHAWLS, in different colors; various styles of HEA- 
VY WARM SHAWLS; CASHMERE SCARFS. 


SUPER WIDE SHAWL VELVET. 
Bath, Whitney and Rose Blankets; Livingston and 





Imperial Quilts; Embossed Piano and Centre Table 
Covers. 





ON THE THIRD FLOOR 





We should never approach the poor but with 
the wish to do them guod,. 





STRASBURG CATHEDRAL. 

The European correspondent of the Newark 
Advertiser in one of his recent interesting letters, 
written at Strasburg, gives the following descrip- 
tlon of the celebrated Cathedral :— 

‘But to the ordinary visitor of Strasburg the 
Cathedral offers the greatest attraction, as it is 
ove of.the most wonderfel effurts of art in the 
world ; not only from its immense size, but the 
greatness of its design and the perfection of its 
execution. lis steeple has never been surpassed 
in heightor beauty Towering up 474 feet above 
the pavement, it almost equals the Great Pyra- 
mid of Egypt, the exact height of which seems 
to be unsettled, and the Church of St. Peters 
at Rome 500 feet from the pavement to the sum- 
mit of the cross; and far surpasses St. Paul's 
Cathedral in London which rises oaly 366 feet. 
How diminutive are the dimensions of similar 
works of man in our own couniry, where the 


newly erected spire of Trinity Church in New | 


York—283 feet high only—is the proudest of 
his creations in thisdepartmnent. Notwithstand- 


Strasburg, it is not massive. The stonework 
is so completely open, and the pillars which 
support it are so wide apart, and cut so thin, as 
to resemble bars of iron or wood, so that one 


_ feels on ascending its 635 steps as if standing 


on a grating, and that on the least slip of the 


work, and be dashed to fragments on the pave- 
ment below. 

The designer of this admirable chef d avre | 
was Erwin of Steinbach, whose plans are etill | 
preserved. He died in 1318, and the work was | 
continued by his son and daughter, but it was | 
not till 1437 that the tower was completed | 
—four hundred and twenty four years from the | 
commencement of the church by John Hultz of | 
Celogne. The original pian proposed that both 
towers should be carried to the same height.— | 
To the quality of the stone is attributed in a 
great degree the elaborateness of the tracery, 
and the sharpness of the angles and ornaments 
without which the designs of the architect could 
not have been accomplished. The body of the 
church was builtbefore the spire, dating from 
1015 as its commencement, and was completed 
in 1275. The choir is supposed to be still more 
ancient, and is attributed to the era of Charle- 
magne. The church is not less beautiful than 
the spire. The enormous mass of the west end 
is enveloped in web or screen composed of de- | 
tached arches and pillars, so true and sharp as 
to resemble a veil of the finest cast iron, or 
woven stone; and contains a circular window 
forty-eight feet in diameter. [1 rises to the in- 
credible elevation of 230 feet, which is said to 
be higher than the dowers of York Minister, 
and rivals the loftiest work of man in our Union, 
except the spire of Trinity Church alone.’ 





SIMPLE CURE FOR STAMMERING. 


Mr. Wakley, at an inquesthe held yesterday, 
stated that a few days back the summoning 
officer told him it would be useless to call one 
witness, a lad, because he stuttered so exces- 
sively that he could barely articulate the short- 
est sentence in half an hour. Mr. Wakley, 
however, had him called and telling him that, 


' 


| 


The above, with many other new works, published 
by JAMES MUNROE & CO., Granite Building, 
No 134 Washington, opposite School st. jan3l 


We have a large stock of the same styles of Goods that 
| are in our Retail Rooms, which we offer at wholesale, 
for cash or short credit, at a small advance. 

Our business is conducted on our long estab- 


| lished principle of marking our goods at a small profit, | 
| and 


ONE PRICE. 


| 
| DANIELL & CO., 


o4 201 Washington st. 





ALUABLE UNITARIAN WORKS. ReceEst 
PUBLICATIONS. 


| 
| 


| 1. Lifeof Dr Heury, Jr., by his brother John Ware, | 


| M. D., pp 500, 12mo. 


| S$. B. Dana, 12mo. 


3. Burnap’s Expository Lectures on the Scriptures, | 


12mo. 

4. Lays of the Gospel, a choice volume of Devo- 
tional Poetry, by Rev 8S. G. Bulfinch, 16mo. 

5. Livermore’s Commentary on the Gospels, new 
edition, 2 vols, 14mo. 

6. Life of Rev Noah Worcester, by Dr H. Ware, 
| Jr., with Portrait, 12mo. 
| 7. Offering of Sympathy, edited by Rev F. Park- 
| man, new edition, 18mo. 
| 8. Life of the Savior, by Rev Dr Ware, Jr., new 
| edition, 18mo. 





| Rev Dr Ware, Jr, new edition, 18mo. 
| 10. Self Culture, by Rev W. E. Channing, new | 
edition, 32mo. 

11. Complete Works of Dr Channing, 6 vols, new | 
| edition, 12mo. 
|} 12. The Christianin his Closet, by Rev C. Brooks, 
| 2d edition, 12mo. 

13. Brooks’s Family Prayers, new edition, 12mo. 
A Livermore’s Commentary on Acts, new edition, | 
12mo. | 


} 


12mo. 

16. Ooservations on the Bible, for the use of Young | 
Persons, 12mo. 

17. Dewey’s Complete Works, one thick vol., 8vo. 

18. Butler’s Hore Biblice, from last English edi- 
tion, 12mo. 

19. Endeavors after the Christian Life, by James 
Martineau, 12mo. 

20. Greenwood’s Discourses, 
Portrait, 2 vols, 12mo. 

21. Hymns for the Sanctuary, with Psalms, ar- | 
ranged for Chanting, prepared by Rev G. E. Ellis, | 
18mo. | 

22. The Social Hymn Book, consisting of Psalms 
and Hymns, and 28 pages Music, prepared by Rev C. 
Robbins, 18mo. ely 

23. Hymne for Public Worship, prepsred by Rev 
G. W. Briggs, pp 432, 18mo. 

24. New York Collection of Hymns, 18mo. 

25. Peabody’s Lectures on Christian Doctrine, 2d 
edition, 12mo. 


with Memoir and | 





oreo SCHOOL AT CONCORD, MASS. 
The academic year in the subscriber’s School is 
divided into three terms of fifteen weeks each, com- 
mencivg on the first Mondays of January, May and 
September. The School isa private Academy, limit- 
ed in number, and receives the undivided attention of 
its teachers. Every effort is made to render the 
School and family pleasant and profitable to the pu- 
pils;—the course of instruction embraces the branch- 
es of a thorough English and classical education. 
Terms $3,00 per week, including instruction, board, 
washing, &c. : 
Reference is permitted to the following gentlemen in 
Boston:—Samuel Greele, F.O. Watts, Francis Fish- 
er, W. W. Clapp, Joseph Breck, George Howe, J. 
L. L. F. Warren, Levi Parker, Wm. J. Adams, Wm. 
D. Swan and David Reed; Drs. A. Ball, John Ho- 
mans, J. V. C. Smith, and Rev F. D. Huntington; 
Dr. Edward Jarvis ot Dorchester, and Hon. Samuel 
Hoar and Joseph Barrett. Esq. of Concord. 
CHARLES W. GOODNOW. 
j24 


Concord, Mass., Jan. 15, 1845. ostf 





EBSTER’S AMERICAN DICTIONARY. 





as shot could not be discharged from a gun with- 
out the powder or air, so words could not come 
from the mouth voless ihe lungs had their pow- 
der, viz. air. 
draw in his breath strongly. ‘Can you talk 
now?’ The boy to the surprise of the jury, 
answered immediately and glibly, ‘Yes, I can, 
sir, very well.’ The coroner added, that in- 
halation or self-inflation of the lungs with air, 
was a sure reinedy for stammering, and though 
it had been discovered long ago, the faculty had 
not, until lately, and even then only a few of 
them, caused it to be practised as a remedy for 
defective articulation. [English paper. 





Goop Feetincs. We knew a blunt old fel- 
low in the State of Maine who sometimes hit 
the nail on the head more pat than the philoso- 
phers. 
his ‘‘good feelings.” Everybody joined and 
said the man was possessed of excellent feel- 
ings. 

o What has he done?’’ asked our old genius. 

“Oh! in everything he isa man of fine, be- 
nevolent feelings,’’ was the reply. 

‘*What has he done ?’’ cried the old fellow 
again. 

By this time the company thought it neces- 
sary to show some of their favorite’s doings, 
They began to cast about in their minds, but 
the old man still shouted, ‘*‘ What has he done?’”’ 
They owned that they could not name any thing 
in particular. 

‘**Yet,’’ answered the cynic, ‘‘you say that 
the man has good feelings—fine feelings—be- 
nevolent feelings. Now, gentlemen let me tell 
you that there are people in this world who get 
a good name simply on account of their feel- 
ings. You can’t tell one generous action that 
they ever performed in their lives, but they can 
look and talk most benevolently. I know a 
man in this town that you would allcallasurly, 
rough, and unamiable man, and yet he has done 
more acts of kindness in this country than all of 
you put together. You may judge people’s 
actions by their feelings, but I judge people’s 
feelings by their actions. 


He told the lad to inhale air, or | 


He once heard a man much praised for | § 


Two Vols., royal8vo. Price reduced to $10,50. 
The above is Webster’s Dictionary, without abridge- 
|ment, containing the whole vocabulary of the quarto 
edition, with corrections, improvements, and several 
thousand additional words; to which is added, in the 
present edition, a supplement of several thousand ad- 
ditional words, prepared by the author, and first pub 
lished in 1843, since his decease. 

An English periodical says: **By far the best Eng- 
lish Dictionary—indeed the only one to which an ap- 
peal can now be made as an authority—is Webster’s ;”” 
—which opinion is endorsed by Professor Jamieson of 
Edinburgh, and sanctioned by the most eminent litera- 
ry men in Great Britain. ritten testimonials to the 
same effect have been given by the Presidents and 
Professors of many of the American colleges, distin- 
guished divines, judges of the U. S. Supreme Court, 
members of Congress, and the most eminent scholars 
through the United States. : 

Considering that Dr. Webster bestowed from twen- 
ty to thirty years of almost unremitted labor upon this 
reatest monument of American application, the work 
is now put extremely low. It isa library of itself, and 
essential to every student, since nothing can supersede 
it, una another has devoted the same labor to the prep- 
aration of a similar work, or used the materials gath- 
ered by Dr. W. 

President Humphrey, in his late Valedictory Address 
at Amherst College, says of Dr. Webster, that to him 
‘our schoois and our language are indebted more than 
to any other American, living or dead,”” 

Published by G. & C. MERRIAM, Springfie!d, 
Mass. 

For sale in Boston 
dall & Lincoln, B. B. 
Booksellers generally. 


y Aanincng & Brown, Gould, Ken- 
uzzey, Charles Tappan, and 
eop3w nl 





RIESTLEY’S VIEWS—with a Memoir by the 

late Dr Henry Ware, Jr., for sale at the Chris- 

tian Register Office. They are a little damaged, by 
water, and ofiered cheap. feb21 


HAPEL LITURGY. A Liturgy forthe use of 
the Church at King’s Chapel in ston; collect- 
ed principally from the Book of Common Prayer.— 
Fifth edition; with Family Prayers and services, and 
_— Tay nang by FW. P. Greenwood, D. D. in 
resh bindings, plain and gilt. 
Published ana tor sale , JAMES MUNROE & 
CO., 134 Washington st., opposite School street. 
janl7 
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9. Formation of the Christian Character, by the | 


. « - .. | bahSc ibrari ices. 
| 15. Sparks’s Letiers on Episcopacy, new edition, | oa choo! Libraries for sale at low prices 


foot the body would drop through the open net- | 


| The Skeptic, by Mrs Follen, 7th ed, 18mo, 








JARE’S RECOLLECTIONS OF JOTHAM 
W ANDERSON for sale at this Office, neatly 
half bound in morocco, for 30 cents. {21 








INSERTED ON ANEW PRINCIPLE, 


AND ON 
UNUSUALLY FAVORABLE TERMs. 


D*: MORTON, No 19 Tremont Row, at the for. 
mer office of Wells & Morton, 1s induced from 
strong considerations (that he is really in possession 
of the most valuable inventive that has ever been made 
either in the dental art or any other wherein personal 
comtort is much concerned) to make known by adver- 
tisement, the new invention for supporting Teeth in 





- the mouth, it being a method which is not in general 


use and one that enables him to make a perfect fit ren- 
der them useful and ornamental, being subject to none 
ef the difficulties or objections that usually attend ar- 
tificial Teeth, such as moving about, cutting the jaws, 
or to the great mortification of the patient, dropping 
down and shaking about. 

Being fully aware of the light upon which the mere 
assertions of the advertiser is justly looked upon at 
the present crisis, I should be very reluctant to come 
before the public with these strong assertions were it 
not that I am willing to have my method tested by all 
who desire it, upon such terms as I think no candid 
person can make the sightest objection to. 

Being convinced that when this principle of insert- 
ing Teeth shall become more generally known, and 
thoroughly appreciated, that the countenances of 
thousands will be brightened up and freed from wrin- 
kles, and that I shall have the satisfaction of bringing 
it more immediately before the public. 

I have now determined to insert Teeth, until further 
notice, without receiving compensation when they are 
inserted for anything except the cost of constructing 
them until the expiration of 3 or 6 months, or until 
sufficient time has elapsed to give the patient an op- 
portunity of satisfying themselves whether this princi- 
ple is really valuable and superior to any other method 
of inserting Teeth, at which time the compensation 
will be required that is previously agreed upon. 


HEAP LIST OF UNITARIAN BOOKS - 
The following list of Unitarian Books will be sold 
for the present at the annexed low prices, for Cash. 
Palfrey’s A ical I eson the Jewish 
Scriptures, 2 vols, 8vo, 
Palfrey’s Lowell Lectures, with Memoir of 
Lowell, by E. Everett, 2 vols 8vo, 
Channing’s Complete Works, edited by the Au- 
thor 6 vols, 4th edition, 
Buckminster’s Complete Works, with Memoir, 
2 vols 12mo, 3d edition, 
Noyes’s Hebrew Prophets, 3 vols, 12mo, 
Norton’s Genuineness of the Gospels, vole 2 & 
3, 8vo, 
Noyes’s Translation of Job, 2ded, 12mo, 
Ware’s Life of Rev Dr N. Worcester, 12mo, 
Jesus and his Biographers, by Rev W. H. Fur- 
ness, 2d ed, 8vo, 
Burnap’s Lectures on Christianity, 12mo, 
Human Life, or Practical Ethics, translated by 
Rev 8. Osgood, 2 vols 12mo, 
wa Comme:tary on the Gospels, 2 v 
12mo, 
Sparks’ Letters on Episcopacy, 2d ed, 12mo, 
Peabody’s Lectures on Christian Doctrine, 2d 
edition, 12mo, 
Ware’s Life of the Savior, 5th ed, 18mo, 
Whitman’s Letterson Divine Rewards, &c, 12 
mo, 
Worcester’s Last Thoughts on Important Sub- 
jects, 12mo, 
Ware’s Selections from Priestley, 12mo, 
Belsham’s Exposition of the Epiatles, 4 v, 8vo 
a>: Examiner, complete, 120 Nos, or 38 
vols, 
Unitarian Miscellany, edited by Sparks and 
Greenwood, 6 vols, 12mo, ’ 
Sparks’s Collection of Essaysand Tracts, 6 v, 
12mo, 
Unitarian Tracts, 12 Nos ina vol, 18 vols 12mo 
The Backslider, by Mrs Lee, 6th ed, 18mo, 








3,50 
2,75 
4,00 


2,50 
2,50 


4, 


2S gee 


s 


1, 
1,50 
63 


50 
40 
50 
60 

50 
6,00 


25,00 


Ware on the Formation of Christian Character, 
12th edition, 

Palfrey’s Sermons on Duties, Conditions and 
Relations of Private Life, 2d ed, 12mo, 

Parkman’s Offering of Sympathy, 3d ed, 18mo, 


. nee | Greenwood’s Sermons ot Consolation, 2d edi- 
| 2. Letters to Relatives and Friends, by Mrs Mary 


tion, 16mo, 


| Martineau’s Endeavorsafter the Christian Life, 


12mo, 63 
Livermore’s Commentary on the Book of Acts, 
12mo, 75 


Norton’s Statement of Reasons for Not Believ- 
ing the Trinity, 12mo. 
Greenwood’s Sermons, 2 vols 12mo, 
Channing’s Self Culture, 12th thousand, 32mo, 
Wells’ Sermons, selected by Messrs Barto! and 
Peabody, 16mo, 
Brooks’ Family Prayer Book, 12mo, 12thed, 
Furness’ Domestic Worship, 3d ed, 12mo, 
Farr’s Family Prayers, l6mo, 2d edition, 
Lays of the Gospels by Bulfinch, 16mo, 
&e. &e. &c. &e. Ke. &e. 

Persons at a distance, or in those places where U- 
nitarian books are not kept for sale, can be supplied 
at the above prices, by forwarding their orders, and 
when a number of works are selected, a further dis- 
count will be made by the Publishers, JAMES MUN- 
ROE & CO., Agents of the American Unitarian As- 
aociation, 2 School st. 

*,* A large assortment of Juvenile Works for Sabe 
al3 


2,00 


50 
67 


60 





HRISTIAN HYMNS; FOR PUBLIC AND 

PRIVATE WORSHIP. Compiled bya Com- 
mittee of the Cheshire Pastoral Association. Seeond 
Edition. 

The publishers respectfully ask attention to this new 
Collection of Hymns for the Societies of the Unitarian 
denomination. The highest commendations have 
been bestowed upon it by those by whom it has been 
a and who are well qualified to judge of its 
value. 

As anevidence of the estimation in which the ‘Chris- 
jian Hymns’ is held, we are permitted to give the fol- 
towing: 

[Extract from a letter by Rev Dr Francis, of Cam- 





bridge.] 
‘I have looked through the book with great satis- 
faction; and [| feel that our community are under much 


obligation to ‘the Committee of the Cheshire Pastoral 
Association’ for this very valuable cuntribution to the 
beauty and interest of public worship. I find in your 
collection many hymns that are new to me, and—what 
I should hardly have expected—are likewise among 
the best that I have ever seen. The selection is made 
with great good taste, and with ye some 9 that hap- 
pily provides some fitting strain of sacred poetry for 
every occasion and subject. The number of hymns is 
large, but I think none too large; and it is surprising 
how few poor ones theve are among so many.’ 

The following Societies have already introduced the 
‘Christian Hymns’ into their Churches :— 

Broa? way Society, South Boston, Mass- 

Rev Mr Stearns’s do, Hingham, Mass. 

Rev Mr Cve’s do, East Medway, Mass. 

Rev C. Palfrey’s do, Barnstable, Mass. 
Chapel, Taunton, Mass. 
» Hopkinton, Mass. 
Rev Mr Leonard’s Society, Dublin, N. H. 
Rev Mr Livermore’s do, Rakes. N. H. 
Rev Mr Whitwell’s do, Wilton, N. H. 
Rev Mr Cutler’s do, Peterboro’, N. H. 
» Pomfret, Vt. 
» Troy, N.Y. 

Rev C. Bradford’s, Bridgewater, Mass. 

Rev H. Lambert’s, East Cambridge, Mass. 

Rev Mr Tilden’s, Concord, N. H. : 

Societies about furnishing themselves with Hyma 
Books, are requested to send to us for copies of the 
above for examination. 
CROSBY & NICHOLS, Publishers, 

118 Washington st. 
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BOOK FOR EVERY AMERICAN WOMAN. 

The Legal Rights, Obligations and Duties ot 
Women, by Edward D. Mansfield, A. M., Late Pro- 
fessor of History in Cincinnati College. 

The above work, we believe, will prove to bea most 
valuable addition to the literature of our country, and 
of incalculable adyantage to the sex for whom it is de- 
signed. It is an able and clear exposition and embo- 





Syracuse, 


WATERMAN’S 


Kitchen Furnishing Rooms. 


No 85 Cornhill, 6 Brattle,and 78 Court Streets 


_—— onthe eve of House-keeping will find at 
this establishment every thing appertaining to a 
well furnished kitchen, (the foundation of all good 


house-keeping,) with catalogues of his extensive as. 
sortiment to facilitate in making a judicious selection. 
the celebrated 


Also, 








BATHING PAN: 
PATENT PNEUMATIC SHOWEK BATH! 


Utensils which reduce the cost and ¢ ; 

to a degree that enables all to po Ts edema. 
health ever attendant on those who Practice dail “ab 
lution over the whole surface of the body. i 


ly my31 
eal DENTISTRY. At the old and 
celebrated dentalestablishment of Dr 8. STOCK. 
ING, No 266 Washington street, corner of Avon 
Place, Boston. The public are assured that at the 
above place, every branch of surgical and mechanical 
ctignry. is : full tide of operation, and at prices too, 
roe, bargin: | ess, than operations of equal value, can 
tad, in this, or any other city in the nation. The 
many valuable improvements, that ingenuity and skill 
have brought out at this establishment, render it one 
of the best resorts for dental operations in the whole 
country. While the profession are generally satisfied 
with theories, and modes of treatment, that have long 
since been laid aside as worthless ; having no claim on 
the confidence of an enlightened community, Dr 8. has 
the satisfaction of saying, that his present mode of op- 
eration challenges the most rigid tests, that pathologi- 
cal science can bring for its overthrow. Many and 
serious evils. have arisen from the usual method pur- 
sued by dentists in setting teeth on plate and pivot:— 
they are too numerous to be noticed in detail in a com- 
mon newspaper advertisement; such work however 
carries with it its own condemnatory marks,—a few 
of which are, an ill adaptation of the work to the 
mouth, and consequently an unstable, rattling condi- 
tion when masticating food,—a tendency to irritate 
and inflame the gums,—a pungent disagreeable taste 
of brass and copper, that viriates the flavor of the most 
palatable and delicious food,—the galvanic effect, pro- 
duced by the combination of so many different metals 
in the mouth, some of which are of the baser kind to 
save expense ;—and above all, an offensive and poi- 
soned breath which being inhaled, acts directly on the 
frail and delicate tissues of the lungs, producing pul- 
monary affections and its fatal consequences. “These 
are some of the positive evils that are produced by the 
work of too many dentists of the present day, which 
have rendered the wearing of artibcial teeth, so much 
to be dreaded. The public however may be assured 
that Dr 8. in the most effectual manner has removed 
the above named objections that have been justly ar- 
gued against the use of artificial teeth,— by the perfect 
adaptation of the whole work to the mouth,—the puri- 
ty of the gold in the plate,—the entire exclusion of 
brass and copper from the solder ,—the ease with which 
the work may be removed at pl e for cleansing 
the uniform firmness and stability of the whole in mas- 
ticating food,—and in the beauty and life-like appear- 
ance of the teeth, in their shape, shade, and articula- 
tion. As it is the province of the dentist to arrest de- 
cay in teeth in its first stages, and preserve them by 
filling, either with gold or some other proper substance, 
Dr S. will give especial attention to this branch of his 
profession, assuring those who are disposed to avail 
themselves of his services, that there is but one way 
that filling teeth can be made efficient, in saving them, 
and but few among the hundi eds, who roam the country 
and infest the cities under the name of dentiats, that 
know any thing about it. Single teeth will also be set 
on silver or gold pivots, where the stumps will admit 
| of it, that will render them ten fold firmer than the usu- 
a: way of setting on wood, and entirely free from the 
taint that the wood produces, by absorbing and retain- 
ing the liquors of the mouth. Extracting, cleansing, 
regulating, and allother operations connectng with the 
profession will be performed in a skilful, careful and 
thorough manner and warranted. Whole sets of teeth 
with false gums as well as entire upper sets on the 
principle of atmospheric pressure that will give entire 
satisfaction will be made at the shortest possible no- 
tice. Dr S. would also inform those whose misfor- 
tune it has been to have a cleft, or deficient palate and 
roof, so as to affeet the articulation, that they can have 
| @ proper remedy in the application of an artificial pal- 
ate, made either from gold, silver, dr porcelain,—and 
ata price within the means of those in moderate cir 
cumstances. jyl2 


BOSTON 














REENWOOD’S PSALMS AND HYYNS.— 

JENKS & PALMER have just published the 
forty-first edition of ‘a Collection of Psalms and 
Hymns for Christian Worship,’ by Rey F. W. P. 
Greenwood. 

Thiscollectionof Psalms and Hymns is universal) 
approved, by all persons who have examined it; an 
has given greut satisfaction where it has been used. 

The foliowing are some of the societies and towns in 
which the book is in use, viz: King’s Chapel, (Rev 
F. W. P. Greenwood;) Hollis Street Society, (Rev 
J.Pierpont; )Second Society ,(Rev C. Robbins ;) New 
South Society (Rev A. Young;) Federal street Soci- 
ety (Rev Dr Channing;) Bulfinch st. Church (Rev 
Frederick T. Gray;) Purchasestreet, (Rev Mr Cool- 
idge,) Boston. Church of the Messiah, New York, 
(Rev Dr Dewey;) Church of the Savior, Brooklyn, 
N Y.(Rev Mr Farley; ) Cambridge, E. Cambridge, W. 
Cambridge, Cambridgeport, Roxbury, Milton, Der- 
chester, Marshfield, Watertown, Brookfield Brighton, 
Chelsea, Lowell, Lexington, Lincoln, Weston, New- 
buryport, Sandwich, Sherburne, Uxbridge, Medfield, 
Lancaster, Chelmsford, Hingham, Cohasset, Ashby, 
Andover, Dover, Northboro’, Cabotville, Ipswich, 
Bedford, Greenficld, Beverly, Dedham, Medford, Bil- 
lerica, Waltham, Lynn, Brookline, Sterling, Mass; 
Portsmouth, Walpole, Dover, N.H; Portland, Hal- 
ease Sogsine Bangor, Castine, Me; Hartford, Ct; 

ochester,N. Y; Providence, Newport, R. 
; Brattleboro’, Vt; Savannah, Geo; Mobile, Ala; 
Allton, Ill; St. Louis,Mo; Louisville, Ky; andmany 


other societies in New England andthe Southern and 


Western States. 
The book was enlarged upon publicationof the six- 


teenth edition by the addition of about sixty Hymns.— 


Nor farther a]terations or additions are contemplated. 
Societies and Clergymen are respectfully requested to 
examine this collection, and those wishing copies for 
that purpose will be supplied gratis, by applying tothe 
Publishers, Boston, 131 Washington st., (up stairs.) 
aug23 tf 





URNITURE WAREHOUSE.—on THE CASH 
system. BEAN & WILLIS, No 12 Cana 
Block, Blackstone street, near Hay Market Square, 
offer tor sale an extensive assortinent of FURNI 
TURE, ofall kinds. Also, BEDS and MATTRAS 
ES, Looking Glasses, Clocks, Bed Tickings, Bed 
Sackings, Bellows, Brushes, &c. Hair and Palm 
Leaf, inthe Rope, Kiln Dried Feathers, put up in 
Sacks for country trade. 

Our Furniture will be found to be of the best quali- 
ty. All our Feathers are KiJn Dried. Beds and 
Mattrasses are warranted sweet and free from moths. 

We SE vv For Casu oNL¥Y—consequently we suf- 
fer no losses from bad debts. 

Cash Purchasers who do not wishto pay an extra 
profit to make ap for losses sustained by the credit 
system, are invited to call and examine our stock. 

oll 





OOKS FOR SABBATH SCHOOL LIBRA- 
RIES. CROSBY §& NICHOLS, 118 Wash- 
ington street, would invite the attention of Clergymen, 
Teachers and others, to their collection of Books for 
Sabbath School and Juvenile Libraries. 

During the past year they have been soqeinuntly a+ 
gaged in collecting and examining all the new pe Cas 
tions for the young, and having also been careful to ob- 
tain the opinion of Clergy men and others who have ex- 





dyment of the Laws of the United States relating to 
Woman, in her geveral relations, as Maiden, Wife, 
Mother and Widow; witha history of Woman from 
the earliest period to the present time, and how her 
condition has been affected by the laws of different 
countries and in different periods of the world; with 
illustrations drawn from the Hebrew, Roman and Feu- 
dal civil systems, with sketches of the character of 
Rebekah, Hannah, Esther, Cornelia, Portia, Agripp!- 
na, Eleanor, Queen of Love, Joan of Arc, &c. &c- 
The Editor of the Daily Gazette, Cinciunatt, thus 
speaks of the Work: ‘We should be quite willing to 
certify in advance, that any book written b Mr. poe 
field would be a good one; for there ts no D man oa 
ar or writer among us; no one of purer smerny aad 
more patriotic impulses. But we. have loo ditable 
this book, and are satisfied that it is highly cre aa? 
to Mr Mansfield’s talents and industry, and worthy of 
his reputation asa writer. The ps peat yo . 
Great Interest. The ladies at all events obey . so. 
The Legal position of Woman, as defined by 4 hehe 
ture, by Natural Law, by Common Law, ii y ed 
Laws respectively of the several States, is discusses 
ably and fully, and @ variety of information we ar 
ly connected with it, in order to show historically, the 
whole relation of the softer sex, to the great family of 
is skilfully interwoven. 
Man, it se lished by JOHN P. JEWETT & CO., 
Salem, Mass., and. for sale by the principal Booksel- 
lers in the United States. : ; 
lt isa book which every intelligent female will 
wish to add to her Library, for it is the only one of its | 
kind, which has been published in this country, an 
the on'y means of access which she has to subjects of 
such importance. 3mosimis d20 


EMOVAL. The subsctibers have removed to the 

new Granite Building, No 184 Washington st-, 
corner of Spring Lane. 

jan3l JAMES MUNROE & CO. 


é ty LADIES ANNUAL REMEMBRANCER, 
lemoran- 
da 








for 1846, consisting of an Almanac and M 


ined most of them with a view to their fitness for 
our Sabbath Schoo! Libraries, they will be able to of- 


i hich are known to be x 
—— basal “CROSBY & NIGHOLS, 
if 


je7 118 “—_— st. 


HURCH BELLS. HENRY N. HOOPER 
C § CO., Bell Founders, No 24 Commercial street, 
Boston. Bells of any weight required, either in setts 
accurately tuned, or single, cast to order on the most 
favorable terms. They also manufacture an extensive 
assortment of Bronzed orOr-molu finished CHAN DE 
LIERS and LAMPS. ly {22 














JOHN 8S. BODEN, 
SAIL MAKER, 
COMMERCIAL STREET, 
Head of Commercial! Wharf. 


§G- Sails made on the most reasonable terms and 
warranted in all respe#s at the shortest notice. 
iskos feb18 
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*g INTRODUCTION. For sale at 

— Ra ener Office, Introduction to the 
Young Ladies’ Elocutionary Reader: Sane See 
lection of Reading Lessons; together with the i- 
meats of Elocution, adapted to Female Readers, by 
William and Anna U. Russell, authors of ar * 
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DENTISTRY. 
Dr. Rufus E. Dixon, 


SURGEON DENTIST, 


NO. 7 WINTER STREET. - 








For sale at SIMPKINS’S, 21 Tremont Row. 46 
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